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YOU TOO CAN BE 
— A SENSIBLE WRITER 


FIRST NOVEL you will enjoy reading, ‘Bright 
Horizon,’’ by Mrs. Margaret Drake of 


Omaha, Nebraska, wil! be published this 
month. The new author, being interviewed by 
the press, described her sensations in two lines: 
“It's hard to believe it has actually happened. 
I'm to see my name in bookstore windows and 
get paid for it!’’ The book will be published in 
the U.S. by The Colonial Press and in Canada by 
Ryerson Press, Toronto. 


Mrs. Drake four years ago had been submitting 
stories without success. She asked us to explain 





the rejections and give advice. The upshot was 

MARGARET DRAKE that she agreed with us that she needed a better 
understanding of the art of creative writing and she enrolled in our Funda- 
mentals of Fiction course of training. She did her home work well. Next she 
read our book, ‘‘The Technique of the Novel,’’ which she found ‘‘stimulating 
and thorough,” and was able to apply its practical directions to the writing 
of a novel which was by this time demanding to be written. She wrote from 
May to November and that was it. 

“Your course, Mr. Uzzell,’’ she now writes us, ‘‘was the most valuable help 
I've ever had. | recommend it to beginners at fiction. It breaks the habit of 
just fooling around and gets you down to business. Your professional training 
was excellent, just what | needed. It was most encouraging to feel at all times 
that | was following a definite program that would get somewhere." 

We asked Mrs. Drake’s permission to quote her procedure since it is typical 
of the writers we guide to success. Please note: first, a clear, convincing answer 
to two questions. Why don’t they sell? Why don’t | get down to business? 
The answers can be secured by a small investment in our opinion and advice. 
Next, if needed, a few weeks of study to learn what must be learned to 
ensure success. 


How about you? 
INVITATION 


Send for our free pamphlet, ‘Literary Services,’’ which discusses sucessful 
methods and offers words of advice by now-famous writers who had their begin- 
nings with us. If you want us to see that bouncing manuscript or one you don't 
want to bounce, send it along. Fee, $5 if it's not over 5,000 words; for excess 
wordage, a dollar a thousand. If it’s a novel, write us the particulars and we'll 
give you an estimate. We invite letters and will answer promptly and personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL ¢ CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER «© OKLAHOMA 
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Changes At Popular 
Sir: 

An expansion in the editorial fields covered by 
Argosy has been announced by Henry Steeger, 
publisher of Argosy and president of Popular 
Publications Inc. The magazine’s scope will in- 
clude more articles and more home and outdoor 
service departmental features. 


Managing Editor James O’Connell, who was 
also serving as editor of Adventure, will here- 
after devote himself exclusively to Argosy under 
Editor Howard Lewis. Alden H. Norton, who has 
been supervising editor of the Popular Fiction 
Group, becomes editor of Adventure. Peggy 
Graves, editor of the company’s women’s maga- 
zines, will assume editorial direction of the Popu- 
lar Fiction Group. 

STANLEY A. LEVINE 
Argosy 

205 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


¢ The word is that these changes at Popular 
won’t mean much change in the free-lance 
market at that house. Howard Lewis, Argosy 
editor, says: 


For all practical purposes, our needs 
will remain much the same: adventure 
stories, preferably in the first person, 
and promotable leads with a definite 
shock value, in other words, legitimate 
sensationalism. 


Most of our service pieces will be shop 
originated, but we will always be in the 
market for ideas from your readers 
which are tailored to fill the needs of the 
average man with an active constitution. 
These should concern the areas of health, 
family life, making a living, etc. 


And Peggy Graves indicates “no immediate 
changes regarding manuscript requirements 
for the Popular Fiction Group.” —Ed. 


She’s Off! 
Sir: 

Thanks for the articles by Shepherd, Jr., and 
Lacefield (January W.D.). I studied them care- 
fully and entered White King’s weekly contest, 
which started in February. My entry in the first 
week’s contest won me a second prize. 

Mary SANTA Maria 
2920 Canal Ave. 
Long Beach 10, Calif. 





respectful ‘treatment 
for your MSS 


—use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


The self-assured, clean MS has a brighter 
chance for a favorable reading. So you 
type your own, and make mistakes? Stop 
scraping and gouging .-. . use Eaton’s 
Corrasable Bond, that wonder paper 
with the special surface from which typ- 
ing errors are removed and forgotten 
with flicks of an ordinary pencil eraser. 
No murky lurk between the black and 
white either! 

Your stationer will be glad to demon- 
strate that Corrasable Bond performs as 
we say... or send a thin dime for a 
generous sample, enough for your favor- 
ite opus. 

CORRASABLE BOND 


Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 





EATON PAPER CORP.—Dept. 56—Pittsfield, Mass. 
Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample (enough for the average manuscript) of 
Corrasable Bond. 





Street. 
City State 
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True Confessions Needs Mss. Now 
Sir: 

We have a definite and immediate need for 
manuscripts: 

Between 5,000 and 10,000 words in length, 
emphasis on shorter pieces. 

Closely keyed to the experiences of low-middle 
income people in theme and tone. 

Moving human relations problems of court- 
ship and marriage. Uppermost always is the 
struggle to exist, to love, to find a measure of 
happiness. 

Always real people, real situations, real back- 
grounds. Steer clear of artists, actresses, writers, 
baronial mansions, riding stables, yachts and the 
like. Work with people from the ordinary walks 
of life in cities, on farms, in industrial communi- 
ties. Delve into their problems of illness, hous- 
ing, employment—all the practical factors in 
their existence. 

Write as the people who live the experiences 
might express themselves. Simple, sincere, every- 
day language. Keep it emotional, heart-evoking, 
sympathetic. 

Tue Epitors 
True Confessions 
67 W. 44th St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Re Your 25th Prize 
Sir: 
Doesn’t it occur to W. D., maybe 
Brain-children leave gal no time for 
baby? 
And if gal should strike “‘pay-dirt” pay, 
Maybe she’d like a week away? 


I’ve kept mum through ‘“Monast-tarry- 
ing and Blond’’* 

Because of W. D. I’m inord’nately fond, 

But why not, we Gal Scribes want to 
know, 

A Bermuda cruise or a gigolo? 


*Esoteric male prizes of past years. 


Amy LEE SPENCER 
32 Broadway 
Providence, R. I. 


Sounds Good 
Sir: 

Bob Latimer’s “Speed Limit—150 Words A 
Mile” (March W.D.) sounds good, but wouldn’t 
it be annoying to have cords and a mike in front 
of you while driving a car and difficult to con- 
centrate in the midst of traffic? 

ANN McKEnrick 
6303 Charles St. Ave. 
Baltimore 12, Md. 


e Latimer says no.—Ed. 
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MWA Gets New Prexy 
Sir: 

Stuart Palmer, prolific mystery novelist, as well 
as a motion-picture, magazine, radio and tele- 
vision writer, has been elected national president 
of Mystery Writers of America, Inc., an organi- 
zation with a membership of some 400 persons. 

Palmer, who makes his home in Van Nuys, 
Calif., is best known as the creator of Hildegarde 
Withers, a spinster schoolmistress-detective. Mor- 
row will publish his Cold Poison this spring and 
Harper is bringing out his as-yet-untitled mystery 
novel with a circus background Jater in the year. 

Will Oursler of New York was again elected 
executive vice-president. Regional vice-presidents 
elected were David Alexander, New York; Peggy 
Kreig, Midwest; William Campbell Gault, 
Southern California, and Clayre and Michael 
Lipman for Northern California. Dorothy Salis- 
bury Davis was named secretary of the organiza- 
tion and Jerome Barry is the new treasurer. 

Past presidents of MWA have been Baynard 
Kendrick, Ellery Queen, Hugh Pentecost, Law- 
rence G. Blochman, Helen McCloy, John Dick- 
son Carr, Anthony Boucher, George Harmon 
Coxe and Helen Reilly. 

Mystery WRITERS OF AMERICA 

228 West 24th St. 

New York 11, N. Y. 
e President Palmer’s last W.D. piece, “How 
to Live Off a Novel,” ran in the November, 


1953, issue.—Ed. 


Ditto Society Of Magazine Writers 
Sir: 

James Poling of New York and Long Island 
has been elected president of the Society of 
Magazine Writers for 1954. Before becoming a 
contributor to leading magazines, he was an 
editor at Doubleday-Doran and Universal-Inter- 
national. 

Jhan Robbins of Nyack, N. Y., was elected 
vice-president and Donald C. Cooley of Scars- 
dale, N. Y., was reelected treasurer, Robert Dein- 
dorfer of New York was named recording secre- 
tary and Jose Schorr of New York was chosen 
corresponding secretary. 

Tom MAHONEY 

c/o Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

285 Madison Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 
e President Poling had a W.D. article in the 
August, 1952, issue.—Ed. 


Want To Exchange With Britisher? 
Sir: 

Would one of your readers be willing to ex- 
change your magazine for a journalistic English 
magazine? I should be so very grateful. 

Miuprep Evans 
9 Elizabeth St. 
Liverpool 3, England 
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Look in the Easter lily—you will see the beginning of a new world for many AFL 
clients. When am I going to help you start your new career as a successful writer? 


It isn’t luck it’s intelligent planning that put these writers, whose checks you see featured above, 
in the magazines and book lists where they appear regularly. Some had made a few scattered sales. 
Most had no sales at all when they came to me—all realized that their haphazard method was not the 
way to build a permanent literary career. So they combined their talent with our story knowledge 
and editorial contacts. All told me about themselves—as I want you to do when you send me your 
material. Tell me about yourself—the information will pay out. 

Beginner or professional, you need a leading agency to promote your sales, or to get you into 
print for the first time. Behind me are over 20 years of “know how” in developing and selling professional 
writers. If you’re a professional, or a writer who has recently started selling to national magazines, let 
me prove that I can multiply your sales, better your markets and increase your writing income. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at 1% reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscript, not over 10,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOu HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: [| must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions—and you may resubmit such scripts without further charge. If a particular script 
you send is unsalable—actually not worth your further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that 
you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors 
immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, 
we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 





A.L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 














JUNE 


— 1 — 
is the closing date 
lt jor the 


HARPER $10,000 
Prize Novel Contest 
of 1954 


Any unpublished novel in the English lan- 
guage is eligible. No entry form is needed. 
But each manuscript must be accompanied 
by a letter stating that it is submitted for 
the Contest and has never been published 
in book form. 


The Judges: 
A. B. GUTHRIE. JR. 


Pulitzer Prize Novelist 
ORVILLE PRESCOTT 
Daily book critic, N. Y. Times 
BERNARD DEVOTO 


Critic, novelist and Pulitzer Prize Historian 

















Send manuscripts or write to: 
The Harper Prize Novel Contest 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





































REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED I. REID 


For coaching by mail. For Chicago class. For N. H. Writers Colony. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 

1—WRITHERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique).........- $1.00 

ERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas).........+++ 2-38 


zo 
rt 





‘or proof that I can practice what I also teach ‘by mail 
Available for lectures. References: Who's Who In The Midwest 


1034 Dundee MILDRED |. REID Northbrook, Illinois 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 





Summer Writing Conference 
JUNE 21-JULY 30 


Workshop in Fiction: Frederick Buechner 


Workshop in Poetry: Horace Gregory 


Workshop in Playwriting: Radio, 


Film, Television, Drama: Arthur Arent 


Weekly discussions led by distinguished 
edifors, publishers; and literary agents. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE FOR BULLETIN B4 TO 


Admissions Office 
Washington Square College 
100 Washington Square East 
New York 3, N. Y. 











Booby Traps For Chump Writers? 
Sir: 


The confession business isn’t what it used to 
be. It is not the fault of writers entirely, but they 
have to take part of the blame. 

This is what has been happening. Some years 
ago Modern Romances started an annual con- 
test for story material. With this magazine there 
is no quarrel. Every winner is bought at regular 
rates plus the difference which makes up the 
total prize. This contest benefits writers. 

You can’t say the same about the Fawcett, 
Macfadden, and Ideal contests. 

According to last year’s rules, True Confes- 
sions offered a total of 53 prizes: first, $5,000, 
second, $2,000; third, $1,000. This is fine. 

But what about the other 50 prizes? Or are 
they prizes? Each of these stories may receive 
from $50 to $250. This means that a story win- 
ning $250, having a wordage of 5,000, is getting 
about what the magazine regularly pays on 
straight sales—5c or 6c a word. What about the 
winners who get less than $250? They are hand- 
ing over salable stories for peanuts. 

To go on to a very important point: the con- 
test rules do not state how many prizes are less 
than $250 per story. Thus, they could buy five 
for that amount and all the rest for any amount 
they decide to pay. 

The September, 1953, True Confessions con- 
tained six stories. If this were average, the annual 
number would be 72. If the magazine ean buy 
40 or more stories for less than standard rates, 
it means the market is cut by half for legitimate 
sales. 

Now let’s consider the True Story contest. The 
editors offer 150 prizes, Of these, 80 are $250 
each, or standard payment. There are 12 fourth 
prizes of $500, and the first three amount to real 
dough. If you add up, you'll see that only 15 
out of 150 prizes are actually prizes. Eighty are 
just sales, and the other 55 of $100 each are 
booby traps for chump writers. 

The contest conducted by Personal and [nati- 
mate Romances is similar. They offer 60 
prizes, of which only four are more than stand- 
ard rates. The others are: 15 at $100, which 
is $50 less than the magazine pays for 5,000 
words, 19 at $50, and 22 at $25. These figures 
speak for themselves. 

One can not say that the contests are dis- 
honest, but I maintain that they are a slick way 
of saving money for the magazines and taking it 
away from professional writers trying to earn a 
decent living. Each story should be bought at no 
less than standard rates and some at bonus prices. 

P. A. STEVENSON 

712 N. Catalpa 

Pittsburg, Kan. 
¢ We invite the confession editors to answer 
Reader Stevenson, Without getting into the 
hassle, we’re wondering: how many prize win- 
ners in these confession contests (which ask 
for ewtries from their own readers as well as 
from professional writers) have to he re- 
written from lead to tag?—Ed. 
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For Missing Issues 
Sir: 

Emily Grant and R. W. Nealey (page 2, 
March issue) might try William Fountaine, 
Fountaine Library, Grand Theatre Building, 
Columbus, Ohio, for copies of the missing issues 
they want. 

Fountaine is primarily in the book business, 
handles thousands of requests from writers all 
over the country; but he may have magazines, 
too. I’ve supplied him with some myself. 

HarMoON BELLAMY 
588 Dickinson St. 
Springfield 8, Mass. 


Reorganization Here 
Sir: 

We have been receiving a number of manu- 
scripts addressed to Lee Owen Snook, former 
editor of the Division of Drama here at Row- 
Peterson’s. Mr. Snook died some months ago. 

Since that time, our activities have been re- 
organized under a multiple editorship referred to 
only as “Drama Editors.” We happen to be 
heavily overstocked at the present time with 
all forms of dramatic material; but when new 
play manuscripts are submitted, they should be 
addressed to: 

New Pays DEPARTMENT 
Division of Drama 
Row-Peterson Plays 

1911 Ridge Ave. 
Evanston, II. 


“To Do” Market 
Sir: 

Our letter in your February issue brought 
in a deluge of material, Because so many simple 
ideas have been submitted for our “To Do 
Pages,” both for boys and girls, and we are 
unable to use them alone, it has occurred to us 
that contributors would be more helpful if they 
filled two pages either for boys or for girls. 

Unless they have an article that is good and 
requires considerable illustrating or instructions 
to make, we would prefer that contributors sub- 
mit as many worthwhile articles as they can, 
made of material to be found around their 
homes, such as paper bags, paper napkins, bottle 
caps, milk caps, clothespins, waxed paper, old 
ribbon, newspaper, magazines, toothpicks, etc. 
We'd like to publish “To Do Pages” with titles— 
“Look what you can make with Paper Napkins,” 
or any of the other things most children will 
find around their homes. 

We'd still like contributors to price their ma- 
terial and assure payment on acceptance. 

Rosemary Hart, Editor 
Children’s PLAYMATE Magazine 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 





SECURES NAVY RATING 
AS RESULT OF N.I.A. TRAINING 





in the 
ah EA, B. th, J USN, 
Headquarters, Naval raining 
Cc U.S. Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Flori ida. 


“How do I get My Start 


as a Writer?”’ 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know-how.”? Understand how to 
use words, Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
are now vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Hen Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention ry Fs all first learned to use words at a age anf 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk thod 
is today helping men and women of all ages to a 
their writing talent . . . helping them gain their first little 
checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talents £5, under the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching 
you by experience. We don’t tell you_to read this author and 
that author or to study his is ste A We don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. A. aims_to teach you to 
express yourself in your ome natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “‘feel’’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you're going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the real 
reason for the rejection. They have no time to waste giving 
constructive criticism. The N.1.A. tells you where you are 
wrong, and why, and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 


Out unique FREE Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
the tal qualities necessary to successful writ- 

ing — acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagination, étc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our editors think about you. Newspaper 
Institute of America. One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


(Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State of New York.) 








per Institute of America 
cog ark Avenue, New York 16, N. 2 


Send me without cost_or tigation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Warrer’s Dicest. 


es Cadac manent en wae ee 


All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call. 


7-D-564 
(0 Check here if Veteran 











Copyright 1953, Newspaper Institute of America 





















































Submit By May For Xmas 
Sir: 


I am now in the market for material for our 
annual Ideas for Christmas book. 

We need how-to-do ideas which pertain to 
gifts and decorations. All material must be ac- 
companied by photographs (we can use a limited 
amount of color) of the caliber found in the 
highest-grade women’s service magazines. We 
will buy one-photograph ideas, that is, an illus- 
trated table, mantel, floor, door, wall or window 
decoration which is accompanied by how-to in- 
formation. We’re after variety in our book and 
prefer many single ideas to a long chapter con- 
cerned with building a single project. Gifts 
should be inexpensive and easy to make, and can 
be of a type that might be made by any member 
of the family or for any member of the family. 
Adequate text and a bill of materials should ac- 
company all photographic ideas. Also, stamped 
and self-addressed envelopes should be included 
with all material. 

We pay standard rates, on acceptance. May is 
our deadline month and material should be sub- 
mitted as soon as possible for top consideration. 
To become familiar with the type of articles and 
ideas we use, writers should read our Today’s 
Woman Ideas For Christmas, Fawcett Book 202. 
Copies are available for 75 cents from Fawcett 
Building, Greenwich, Conn. 


HERBERT Levy 

Editor, Ideas for Christmas 
Fawcett Books 

67 West 44th Street, 

New York 36, New York 


WW 55 
Sir: 

Some of my members would like to see a blurb 
about our Workshop 55 in your Forum. 

In fact, we have admitted to membership a 
recruit from this very column, Mike Rivise (pro- 
nounced Riviss, not what you think), author of 
Inside Western Union. 

Another person whose letter appeared here 
more recently spoke for us on writing confes- 
sions—Dorothy Mencer. 

We are semi-pro. We sell but most of us have 
other sources of income. Will Lozier, senior 
judge on our panel, writes full time and sells 
nearly everything he writes. But he’s exceptional. 

We’re informal, friendly and we have a lot of 
fun, but we also get down to business and get 
things done. Writers Workshop 55 meets every 
Thursday at 55 Irving Place, Manhattan. New 
Starlight Restaurant serves a five-course dinner 
for 95c. Those who come for dinner should ar- 
rive around 6:30, The program starts at 8 and 
is over at 10:30. 


Georoia C. NicHoLAs 
152 East 35th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 








No Closed Field 
Sir: 

I grabbed the March issue of W. D. this morn- 
ing and was browsing through the Forum when 
suddenly I bristled at one paragraph in Walter 
Miller’s letter. 

Referring to radio and television, Miller an- 
nounced that “anyone but a fool knows that this 
field is tied up by the professionals, and a be- 
ginner hasn’t a chance.” 

Does he think professionals are born that way? 

For years I’ve encountered that same attitude 
among professionals and non-professionals alike. 
On learning of my interest in radio, they shook 
their heads and muttered “Closed field.” 

I wasn’t convinced. Starting from scratch, with 
no radio background, I wrote in my spare time. 
Within two years I made my first sale to Grand 
Central Station. Last year I wrote 12 scripts, of 
which I’ve sold five and may sell more. I have 
no pull in the field. I don’t even have an agent. 

For the past six months I’ve been trying to 
crack television. So far I’ve had only a nibble or 
two, but I’m confident it’s just a matter of time 
and effort until I hit. 

Doris LITTERLY 
616 North Orange Drive 
Los Angeles 36, California 


“Let’s Not Get Hasty” 
Sir: 

So Walter H. Miller thinks cartoonists aren’t 
writers. When isn’t a guy like Milt Caniff or Al 
Capp (I could go on) a writer? 

Some of us subscribe to W. D. for other than 
fiction and/or article helps. I manage to wedge 
a verse into a magazine occasionally; even a car- 
toon now and then. For the hundreds of others 
like me, let’s not get hasty about killing off Car- 
toonist Cues. 

Ray RoMINE 
Route 2 
Caledonia, Ohio 


He Should Take A Leap 


Sir: 
You can tell your friend Miller (page 4, March 
issue) to take a flying leap into the blue Pacific. 
He has unlimited gall, apparently. Besides 
picking to pieces your editorial policy (because 
it didn’t help him), he refers to anyone who 
reads Cartoonist Cues as a “broken-down car- 
toonist.” What does he consider us cartoonists? 
The slush pile of the publishing industry? 
I hope I never become so narrow-minded that 
I think anybody who doesn’t make his living like 
I make mine is “broken-down.” 
Jerry YOUNG 
5710C Wilborn Drive 
Jennings 20, Mo. 
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What Does It Take To Earn 
$5,500 A Year As A Writer? 


Why this figure? Because our students are constantly telling 
us they wish to give up their other work to devote all their time 
to writing—and we insist they earn $5,500 a year through writing 
alone before they take any such decisive step. (Many, many NYS 
graduates are now devoting all their time to writing. ) 

What does it take to earn $5,500 a year as a writer? Speaking 
from our own experience, all it took was NYS training. From 
our 20 years of experience we know that it takes specialists for 
your special training—specialists in the publishing field to give 
you the necessary skill to meet the high standards of the pro- 
fessionals in that field. 


ACTIVELY BUYING EDITORS AMONG YOUR TEACHERS! 


When you work with NYS you will work with successful writ- 
ers and with actively buying editors. This course was designed 
and prepared from five important points in the publishing field. 
You will find what these are in our booklet WRITING FOR A 
WELL PAYING CAREER. 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN 
WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 


As you read these words NYS students are receiving personal collabo- 
ration under qualified instructors currently active in publishing as success- 
ful writers or editors or both. Since 1934 we have taught people to 
WRITE and SELL, and MAKE MONEY through these famous assign- 
ments based on the best known of all books for writers (highly praised by 
Louis Bromfield, Arnold Gingrich, Burton Rascoe and many other au- 
thorities). 

The Marketing of your salable NYS stories will be done for you by a 
nationally known literary agent on a 10% commission basis. 








SUCCESSFUL 
AUTHORS and EDITORS 
ARE YOUR TEACHERS! 


Our staff of instructors in- 
cludes: 





EDWIN FADIMAN, JR. 


Author, editor, book re- 
viewer, TV editor and writer, 
Associate =. of Popular 
Librar auth of HE 
VOIC. "AND THE LIGHT, 
published by Crown. 





SAMUEL MINES 
Author of 3 books and over 
200 stories, editor of 6 maga- 
zines, Sam Mines has dis- 
covered and developed many 
promising writers. He _ is 
Science Fiction Editor for 
Pines Publications, and edits 
also Giant Western, Triple 
Detective and Five Detective 
Novels. His latest book is his 
aw, THE BEST FROM 
STARTLING STORIES pub- 
lished by Henry Holt. He 
is one of the nation’s top 
authorities in the vast and 
expanding science fiction field. 











YOU CAN EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post 
(when the author was only half through the work.) 
2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including 
Cosmopolitan (we started selling for her before 
she was finished with the course.) 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 
books — and a major book club choice — all for 
one NYS graduate. 

These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all 
lucrative publishing markets including the top 
magazine and book publishers. 


THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF WRITING 


2 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
Established 1934 as Supervised Story Writing 


VALUABLE INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE 


THE free booklet WRITING FOR A WELL- 
PAYING CAREER will be of much value to you. 
It will be sent to you without any obligation on 
your part by this long established and successful 
course which SELLS FOR FAR LESS THAN 
THREE FIGURES. 


greener FH THIS COUPON Toon 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING “Re 
2 East 45th Street ¢ 
NewYork 17, N. Y. 

Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 

















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: 1000 to 3000 words, $3.00 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand 
50c per thousand thereafter 
Minimum fee, $3.00 


Special rates for book lengths 


GHOSTWRITING 
NOVELS MARKETED, revised, edited 
Novel appraisal, $5.00 
(Phone SU 13458) 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 








WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 


TENTH ANNUAL WORKSHOP 
JUNE 21-JULY 16 


Sessions in popular short story, novel, 
poetry, non-fiction and juvenile writing. 


For further information write to: 


DR. ALAN SWALLOW, Director 


WORKSHOP for WRITERS, Dept. W-9 
University of Denver Denver 10, Colorado 














ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poetry WritING PLAN 
Nove. Writinc PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd, Los Angeles 5, Galif. 











End Of A Long Drought 
Sir: 

Ron Butler’s letter in your March issue says he 
hasn’t sold a thing although he has been writing 
since he was 16. 

He shouldn’t worry. Maybe his trouble is the 
same as mine was. When a friend-of-the-family 
editor heard I “wrote” and asked to see some of 
my work, I hadn’t a thing I was proud to 
show him, just cartons of half-done ideas and 
two or three amateurish attempts. 

As I found out when Scott Meredith sold my 
first. “sizeable amount” story last year, I hadn’t 
been seriously working at writing. Really working 
is what made the difference—that, and paying 
close attention to everything in your magazine 
that touched on my past experience and ideas 
for the future. Thanks to ideas picked from your 
pages, I sold six pieces last year, from $15 to 
$150, and have made one sale a month so far 
in °54. 

Also, I disagree with Walter H. Miller that 
your New York Market Letter has become a 
gossip column; in the March letter alone I found 
market suggestions for three articles; two queries 
to eds are going out along with this letter in 
tonight’s mail. 

Doris T. PATTERSON 
152 Grandview Road 
Ardmore, Pa. 


Radioscripts 
Sir: 

We buy brief articles for our two script serv- 
ices, Listen, Ladies and To the Women. 
Articles should not exceed 300 words. Subjects 
include beauty, health, children, home, love, 
charm, inspiration, household hints. We pay 2c 
per word and up, on acceptance, and report 
promptly, if return postage is enclosed. 


Wa ter A. DALES 
Radioscripts 

907 Keefer Bldg. 
Montreal, Canada 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: [UW 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 
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“J Need The Old Machine” 
Sir: 

Robert A. Latimer’s (March W. D.) feat in 
dictating 50,000 words a week is a mass produc- 
tion effort that few business-paper writers would 
try to emulate. That’s 1250 words an hour or 
more than 20 words a minute, assuming he dic- 
tates 40 hours a week, which would seem to be 
about the limit of endurance. What time does 
Latimer have left for interviews and for just 
plain thinking about what he is going to write? 


With almost a lifetime of experience as news- 
paperman, business-paper editor and now as 
free-lance writer, I do well to complete a full- 
length article (1500 to 2000 words) between 
breakfast and lunch and another between lunch 
and dinner, even when I have all the facts in 
front of me. Many writers like myself who have 
been trained to the use of a typewriter do not 
take readily to long-hand drafting of copy or to 
the new-fangled tape recording. A machine in 
front of me—so that I can see what I am 
writing—helps me formulate my thoughts. 


Maybe the tape recorder is the answer to much 
laborious typing. I haven’t tried it and wonder 
how many free-lance writers are using it with 
saving of time and energy. 

C. E. WricHtT 
1727 San Marco Boulevard 
Jacksonville 7, Fla. 


New Men’s Mag 
Sir: 
Playboy, the new entertainment magazine for 


men, is in the market for articles, fiction and 
humor aimed at the urban male. 


Our readers believe in The Good Life, and so 
do we. Hence, free-lancers will make us happy 
by submitting material that stresses wine, women 
and song rather than rod, reel and bait-bucket. 


Fiction should be modern, aware, sophisticated, 
highly literate but not “literary”; articles should 
treat subjects of interest to the city-bred “opera- 
tor” who knows his way around, and should be 
handled in a breezy, comfortable, unpedantic 
style; humor should be ribald and/or satirical, 
pieces handled in the best Max Shulman-S. J. 
Perelman tradition. Sex, being a part of The 
Good Life, will have an important place in all 
three categories. 

We'll pay good rates (roughly $75-$100 for a 
piece of 1500-2000 words), on acceptance, and 
try to give speedy reports. The shorter lengths 
stand a better chance with us. 


Ray RussELi 
Associate Editor 
Playboy 

11 E. Superior, 
Chicago 11,. Illinois 


HARNESS YOUR 
P-O-W-E-R 







The most powerful force in 
the world—your mind—is 
yours to command. The 
quality and quantity of the creative effort 


that your mind will produce is up to you. 


“HOW TO RAISE YOUR OWN SALARY”, 
Napoleon Hill’s latest and greatest book, will 
show you how to develop a positive mental atti- 
tude. It will reveal to you the 17 basic ingredi- 
ents of a remarkable success formula. You will 
be introduced to your mind, perhaps for the first 
time in your life. If you will but harness your 
mind, you may demand whatever you will from 
life—AND GET IT. Your only limitations are 
those you set up in your own mind or permit 
others to set up by your neglect to embrace and 
use your mind. 


ONE WEEK FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Just mail the coupon below for your free 
examination copy of “HOW TO RAISE YOUR 
OWN SALARY.” If at the end of one week, 
you decide to keep the book, send only $3.95 
plus postage in full payment; or, mail the book 
back and owe nothing. Act NOW—MAIL the 
Coupon Today. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON—MAIL TODAY 


NAPOLEON HILL ASSOCIATES, Dept. 1-C, 

A Division of W. Clement Stone Enterprises 

5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 

Without obligation, please send me for a WEEK’S FREE 
T RAISE YOUR OWN SALARY. 
this book, I will send you 
Or I will send 





only $3.95 plus postage, in full payment. 
the book back to you and owe nothing. 
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SAVE POSTAGE. Send _ $3.95 with this coupon, and we will 
bac delivery charges. Same return privilege; oy money 
ack if not satisfied. We will you a copy o 
The Magic Story’’—a tale of one man’s rise trom failure 

to outstanding success. 
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ARON M. MATHIEU 
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Maneging Editor 
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Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.50 the year; $5.00 for 
two years; $2.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $3. 50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should 
allow thirty days for B ny to take effect and send new and old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


er DEPT. W.D. 462-468 DREXEL BLDG. 
da ER, PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“We Can Always Use How-To-Do-Its” 
Sir: 

We have moved to larger offices at 369 Lex- 
ington Avenue. I am now executive editor; Paul 
F. Frese is editor. 

As regards our needs, the only kind of article 
with which we are not well supplied is the how- 
to-do-it-picture sort of thing. We can almost al- 
ways use how-to-do-it pictures with caption in- 
formation and a short article or blurb, say, of 
100 words or so. Single picture pieces are usually 
good, but three- or four-picture sequence items 
are even more useful. 

Reasonably good black-and-white photographs 
will be paid for at $5 per print used, but for 
exceptionally high quality 8x10’s we'll pay more. 
Payment for the accompanying text depends 
upon the amount of material we use. 

THEODORE A. WESTON 
Executive Editor 
Popular Gardening 
369 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


What’s He Trying To Do? 
Sir: 

In all the time I’ve been reading W. D., I 
have never before come across anything like “Do 
Your Stories Make Sense?” by Hal Masson in 
the February issue. 

What is the boy trying to do? Confuse us? Or 
does he actually think he’s helping? 


M. E. TurNER 
Cadomin, Alta., 
Canada 


—And Who’s Looniest? 
Sir: 

I don’t get it. Who’s the looniest—Masson for 
writing it, you for publishing it, or me for read- 
ing it to the end in the belief that surely it would 
become comprehensible? It didn’t. “Do Your 
Stories Make Sense?” made no sense at all. 

Freperick C. Davis 
Box 98 
Pass-a-Grille, Florida 





Ohio State U. Graduates! 

¢ Lester Getzloe, beloved journalism profes- 
sor of Ohio State, is presently confined to the 
Ben Franklin TB Clinic at Columbus, Ohio. 
Some of his old friends may want to drop a 
line to the man whose wit and bite are a 
legend.— Ed. 








YOU 


ARE IN A CLASS 
BY YOURSELF 


The PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
operates in a uniquely personal way. In addition to 
teaching you STEP-BY-STEP the fiction techniques 
which lead to sales, The Workshop will guide you to a 
magazine group of your own selection, and you will be 
helped to do the best work of which you are capable. 
Each suggestion and criticism will be made with your 
particular background and needs and wishes in mind. 


YOU WILL BE A CLASS OF ONE 


Miss Bloom criticizes your course story not after it is 
all written, with the mistakes crystalized in your mind 
and cemented into the story structure, but 


STEP BY STEP 
as you plan and write it. You correct your mistakes as 
you go along, and YOU FEEL SECURE ABOUT THE 
WORK BEHIND YOU. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand 
words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per thousand words 
for scripts 25,000 words or more. Payment and stamped 
self-addressed envelope should accompany each ms. 

PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


(Licensed by New York State) 


Without obligati 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.) ; 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 
(Approved for Veterans) 
Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism .. . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollyweed 27, Calif. 











FREE! FREE! FREE! The Short Short Opening by Robert Oberfirst 
My valuable booklet, THE SHORT SHORT OPENING, which contains 9 different openings and critical comments 
on each to show the best salable opening, will be mailed free to all writers. 

ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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SMLA sells over 500 scripts monthly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 
SERVICE: 


If your material 1s salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books 
over 150,000 words; information on other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make 
several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
“. . most practical . . . myriad of helpful advice . ...”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75. 
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8 years with Life taught this gal what questions 
to ask about a personality: Why is he a success? 
What makes him tick? What’s his neurosis? 


By Jeanne Perkins Harman 


I GraviraTeD to the Closeup Department 
of Life accidentally, stayed there eight 
years, gave it up only to get married. The 
Life Closeup Department corresponds to 
the New Yorker's “Profile” section, the 
objective being to give “close up” portraits 
of personalities—portraits done in words, 
vivid and perceptive as closeups done by 
the camera. 

I learned something from my assign- 
ments, which included reporting on such 
assorted personalities as Hattie Carnegie, 
Dorothy Shaver, President Roosevelt, Jane 
Powell, Christian Dior, Ted Williams, 
Lloyd Douglas, a Nazi child monster, an 


educated seal. I learned a good deal more 
from watching the experts at work: Lin- 
coln Barnett, John Hersey, Robert Cough- 
lan, Wolcott Gibbs, Winthrop Sargeant, 
and the other top-flight craftsmen whose 
material I first checked for accuracy, later 
helped gather, before graduating to my 
own byline. 

All successful writers of personality pieces 
seem to have one aim in common: to give 
to the reader, through the article, a vicari- 
ous visit with a human being who, for some 
reason, is interesting. In gathering the ma- 
terial for his article, the experienced writer 
looks for the facts, anecdotes, and character 
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traits that enable him to do three things: 

I. Entertain the reader. 

II. Tell the reader why the subject is 
worth reading about. 

III. Explain how the subject got where 
he is. 

Why is it so important to entertain the 
reader? Because the magazine in question 
is competing for the reader’s attention with 
some 7000 other magazines, to say nothing 
of radio, television, or his daily newspaper, 
which, according to statistics, would take 
him 14 hours to read word for word. In- 
formation is not enough. As Roger Dakin, 
editor of Collier’s, says, “People do not sit 
down to read information per se. If this 
were true, the Encyclopedia Britannica 
would be the best-selling book in the na- 
tion.” 

Tell the reader why the subject is worth 
reading about. With celebrities, that is not 
much of a problem. The trick is to intrigue 
the reader without the advantage of a 
“name” subject. John Kobler, a Life, New 
Yorker alumnus, is a past master at persu- 
ading his audience that his subject, though 
unknown, is worth reading about. A re- 
cent Saturday Evening Post piece starts off 
in typical Kobler style: 


In the Soviet Army there are today twelve 
high-ranking officers who speak English with the 
accent of Kelvinside, a residential district of Glas- 
gow, Scotland, noted for its ultragenteel diction. 
The responsibility for this anomaly, as incon- 
gruous as a commissar in kilts, falls square upon 
the elegantly draped shoulders of one Mrs. Agnes 
McCall Parker, a native of Kelvinside, who runs 
the Parker School of Personality and Speech in 
Washington, D.C.... 

For the last twenty years, Mrs. Parker, whose 
own refinement of personality and diction no 
stage duchess in a Mayfair comedy of manners 
ever surpassed, has striven to elevate to the same 
lofty plane more than 13,000 people whom cir- 
cumstances have thrust upon the Washington 
scene.... 

“An uncouth gesture, a gauche remark,” says 
Mrs. Parker, her tone glacial with disdain, “may 
wreck a Washington career at the start.” 


Readers will stay with Kobler, not only be- 
cause the lady who taught manners to the 
Russians is interesting, but for the same 
reason that Emily Post’s Etiquette has been 
reprinted 65 times; people are interested 
in the subject of manners. 
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Explain how the subject got where he is. 
I learned an important lesson in the Close- 
up Department the day I found Editor 
Noel F. Busch pacing up and down his 
office muttering, ““We’ve got the facts, all 
right. But what’s his neurosis?” 

The “neurosis” involved was that of Nel- 
son Rockefeller. Noel Busch was writing 
a closeup of him and was searching for the 
most important single element in a success- 
ful personality piece. Some psychologically 
inclined writers, like Busch, call it the 
“neurosis,” others, the “motivating force” 
or “what makes him tick.” But they all 
mean the same thing, namely, how did this 
particular individual get where he is? What 
was the sand in the oyster that produced 
the pearl? 

At length, Noel Busch found the neurosis 
—or at least what he was looking for. Nel- 
son Rockefeller was the perfect Good Rich 
Man’s Son. With this central theme all 
the material fell into place. Busch used the 
same technique in his best-selling biography 
of Adlai Stevenson. 

In all your search and research for raw 
material, keep your eye out for the sand 
in the oyster. When you have found that, 
you’re half way home. Hildegarde, the 
glamorous nightclub entertainer, started 
life poor, fat and dowdy, a country girl. 
These factors irritated her sufficiently to 
make her become slim, elegant, one of 
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America’s best-dressed women, as well as 
one of the richest and most sophisticated 
of entertainers. 

Hattie Carnegie started life poor, left 
school as a youngster to support her family. 
Her life’s ambition was to see that none of 
them ever wanted for anything. How she 
happened to select the name of Carnegie 
(which is not her own) furnishes the tip- 
off. “Who is the richest man in America?” 
little Hattie asked, upon arrival in this 
country. When told it was Andrew Car- 
negie, she decided to take his name. The 
Carnegie Corporation is full of Carnegies, 
all amply taken care of. 

Had it not been for the sand in their 
particular oysters, these people might never 
have achieved success. Knowing the inside 
story gives the reader a sense of being “in 
the know” and, more important, makes 
him feel better about his own frustrations, 
gives him hope for his own future. 

Given the above objectives, where do 
you get your material? 

Once in a great while, it comes entirely 
from the subject himself. For the closeup 
of Lloyd Douglas, all I had to do was 
listen to him talk for two afternoons and 
take down what he said. Anecdotes, facts, 
humor, pathos, all rolled out with scarcely 
a question from me. Dr. Douglas was one 
of those rare individuals who talked as 
vividly as he wrote. 
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If you are lucky, a subject will have de- 
tailed clipping books. Many of the anec- 
dotes for my closeup of Emily Post came 
from her scrapbooks, supplemented with 
material from long pleasant talks with the 
lady herself. My favorite piece from her 
scrapbook concerned her diligent campaign 
against Prohibition (although she neither 
smokes nor drinks) : 

“I am personally a teetotaler. I drink abso- 
lutely nothing. In fact, I have never tasted a gin 
cocktail in my life. But I am a wet, a sopping 
wet!” 

Unfortunately, facile talkers and loaded 
scrapbooks are not the rule. Mary Martin, 
one of my first bylined pieces, was a case 
in point: a sweet person, willing to co- 
operate, and absolutely worthless as a 
source. I pleaded, argued, fought, cajoled, 
got absolutely nothing. Interviews with 
Cole Porter, Leland Hayward, her best 
friend Jean Arthur, stars she had worked 
with brought no results. Everyone agreed 
she was “a perfectly wonderful girl”—a fine 
reputation to have acquired, but not very 
good copy. (Ethel Merman had not yet 
made her historic remark, “Mary Martin’s 
okay—if you happen to go for talent.” ) 

I tried, as a desperate last resort, to shock 
something out of her. “Why are you so 
dull?” I asked. “I don’t think I’m dull,” 
Mary replied. “Besides, what’s so fascinat- 
ing about you?” 

Finally Mary’s husband, Dick Halliday, 
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a former Paramount story editor who is 
vocal, amusing, and knows what a reporter 
needs, came to the rescue. One of his 
stories provided the lead: 


One warm day last summer, a pretty girl 
dressed in brassiere and panties was singing 
scales in the studio of Helen Fouts Cahoon, vocal 
teacher on Manhattan’s West 57th Street. Glanc- 
ing out the window into the neighboring court- 
yard, she noticed a young man, chin in hand, 
watching appreciatively. She tried without suc- 
cess to stare him down, Finally she grinned. 
“Okay, you can look now. But after October 7 
it will cost you four-forty.” 


Christian Dior was equally hopeless as a 
source about himself. Fortunately, his 
friends, particularly the American fashion 
editors, made up for that fact. One said 
reverently, “Dior has done for Paris 
couture what the taxicab did for France 
at the Battle of the Marne,” while another 
quipped, “I’d been waiting for this chic, 
dashing character, and what do I find? A 
French undertaker.” 

My toughest assignment was Mary Mar- 
garet McBride. As if to confirm the saying 


that “a good reporter is never off duty,” 
Mary Margaret maneuvered our conversa- 
tions so skillfully that I never realized until 
it was too late that she had interviewed 
me, instead of the other way around. Her 
manager, Stella Karn, formerly a crack re- 
porter herself, filled in the gaps. 

How can you avoid such impasses? Gen- 
erally, people do not talk about very per- 
sonal matters (which is what you are after) 
easily. One first-aid suggestion is: be pre- 
pared. Read everything—articles, books, 
clips—you can possibly dig up on your 
subject before you see him. Also, be sure 
you know as much as possible about his 
field generally. This background makes you 
look good to him, also enables you to place 
the subject in perspective when you get to 
writing the article. Lincoln Barnett, author 
of the current Life science series, had pre- 
viously specialized in light, theatrical bio- 
graphies. He decided he wanted to do a 
piece about Albert Einstein. Before even 
asking to see the scientist, Linc took an 
intensive course in physics at Columbia 
University. The result was first a maga- 





Well 


FEW MAGAZINES employ editors to fix creak- 
ing manuscripts. As Betty Finnin of 
Woman’s Day puts it, “If a copy editor is 
that good, let him go home and write his 
own story. We’ll buy it. When we buy a 
manuscript, we are buying the author’s best 
work. We do very little tinkering in the 
shop.” The editor’s job is to find usable 
manuscripts, not to repair marginal ones. 

All of us must act as our own editors, 
polish up our own pieces. Before sending off 
your article, read it over one last time, 
checking on the following points: 


1. What am I trying to prove? 
An article, like a short story, should have 
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this script 


a central theme, easily recognizable. If you 
know what your article is trying to prove, 
you should be able to capsule the point of 
the piece in one sentence—at most, two. 
Look over current magazines. You will usu- 
ally find the point of an article summarized 
in the subhead. A few examples: “Ed Mur- 
row: Fighter with a Soft Heart” (March 
McCall’s), “He'll battle the boss or Senator 
McCarthy, but he can’t say no to a hard- 
luck story”; “How To Be Marriageable” 
(March Ladies’ Home Journal), “Twenty- 
nine, single and stuck in a small town— 
Marcia Carter tells her own story”; “Our 
Schools—Afraid to Teach?” (March 19 
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zine piece, later his fine book, The World 
of Dr. Einstein. 

The technique of the actual interview 
depends, of course, on your own personal- 
ity as well as that of your subject. Some- 
times you simply listen—as I listened to 
Douglas and Mrs. Post. If your subject will 
talk, it is best to let him ramble on, tell 
his own story, with occasional prompting 
from you. This takes time because, along 
with the material you want, you will get 
a good deal of irrelevant, unusable ma- 
terial. The advantages are: good quotes, 
anecdotes, revelations that could come from 
no other source, and a fresh, authentic feel- 
ing to your piece. 

For this type of interview, it is almost 
essential to have a mechanical system for 
taking down material. Rich authors use 
stenographers, poor authors like myself use 
wire recorders. In such a téte-d-téte, much 
spontaneity is lost if you try to take your 
own notes. The success of the technique 
depends on the subject sensing (and enjoy- 
ing!) your absorbed, undivided attention. 
If you are constantly scribbling, your head 


bent over your notebook, the subject is re- 
minded of the fact that you are not listen- 
ing to him because he is so fascinating but 
to get copy for a story on which you hope 
to make money. 

Unfortunately, many good subjects don’t 
like to talk. This type needs sizing up in 
advance. Sometimes you can irritate them 
into talking. I remember one actress who 
was professionally shy. She had built up a 
reputation as a retiring, timid little lady 
and it was a reputation she fancied. “If I 
don’t have someone else’s words to speak,” 
she fluttered, “I simply can’t think of a 
thing to say.” The writer assigned to her 
closeup fixed that. He invited her to lunch 
with her arch rival, a very vocal, slightly 
younger actress who was enjoying consider- 
able success at the time. Within a few 
minutes, the shy subject was talking spirit- 
edly, determined to get the spotlight away 
from her competitor. 

If such a stimulus is not available, try 
irritating the subject yourself. Contradict 
him. Expound with conviction against his 

(Continued on page 72) 











sell itself ? 


Collier’s), “Many appear to be—they play 
down basic studies in favor of snap courses. 
But there are some shining exceptions that 
give hope for the future.” 


2. Does my piece stick to one backbone, 
one overall point? 

If that pet anecdote, fact or statistic 
doesn’t tie in closely with your main point, 
throw it out. You are striving for a single 
effect. More effects are unavoidable? Maybe 
you ought to write a book. 


3. Will my piece entertain? Inform? In- 
spire? 


10-point checklist for 
editing your own articles— 
Jeanne Harman 

says it’s sure-fire 


To be read, an article must do one of the 
three, perhaps a little of each. If you study 
Reader’s Digest, you will find that virtually 
every article published in that most widely 
read of magazines does at least one of these 
three things. The medical articles provide 
new information on a subject of interest to 
a large number of readers. The “Unforget- 
table Character” paints a picture of a fine, 
inspiring human being. Pieces like “My 
Dog Marcus,” an account in the February 
issue of a lazy, crafty St. Bernard who pre- 
tended to be deaf so that he wouldn’t have 
to take a walk, tickle the funnybones of all 
dog owners. If you are going to say some- 
thing, know why you are saying it. There 
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is no place for the writer who writes merely 
to “express himself.” 


4. Does my piece contain enough informa- 
tion? Enough NEW information? 


Free-lancers are often tempted to make 
two or three pieces out of material gathered 
on one subject. Sometimes this works; more 
often, the result is three skimpy articles. It’s 
better to sell one good, solid, fact-crammed 
article than to get turn-downs on three 
“variations on a theme.” And information 
isn’t enough; you need new information. 
You and the average magazine reader have 
access to the same general sources of infor- 
mation. He listens to the radio, watches tele- 
vision, subscribes to a newspaper, reads a 
book now and again. Don’t serve up re- 
hashed, warmed-over material as the main 
dish; include it with your new research or 
new point of view. 


5. Do I relate information to people wher- 
ever I can? 


The great newswriters, Ernie Pyle, Meyer 
Berger, Homer Bigart, parlayed the device 
of reporting great events in terms of little 
people into international recognition. A fact 
doubles its impact when presented in rela- 
tion to human beings. The Department of 
Commerce put out a technical pamphlet 
listing statistically the consumption increases 
necessary to maintain the U. S.’s economic 
health. Leo Cherne took the same idea, 
gave it personal, reader application, i.e., 
“You will have to have your clothes cleaned 
so many times as often as you do now in 
order to maintain that particular industry,” 
and came up with a best-seller, The Rest 


Of Your Life. 





Coming Next Month— 


In order to bring you, complete in one 
issue, the special book feature, “Virginia 
Woolf: A Writer's Diary,’ we have re- 
scheduled “Selling the Farm Markets,” 
Part II, for the May issue. Coming next 
month—some 40 farm markets you won’t 
want to miss. 
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6. Does my manuscript look interesting? 

The physical appearance of a manuscript 
is important in making a good impression on 
the editor. Long, arid stretches of copy un- 
broken by quotes, punctuation, or para- 
graphing, /ook dull. That’s the manuscript 
the editor sets aside to read “later.” 


7. How’s my word usage? Are sentences too 
long? Too short? 

Betty Finnin tells of one writer who al- 
most lost a sale because she used the word 
“ashamed” when she really meant “embar- 
rassed.” A nuance, perhaps, but important 
in the overall effect. Reexamine your words. 
Have you said what you mean? Do you use 
the same words again and again? As Lee 
Wright of Simon & Schuster says, in con- 
demning bad usage of words, awkward sen- 
tence structure: “Michael Arlen once said a 
gentleman is a man who is never uncon- 
sciously rude. In the same way, a writer is 
never unconsciously funny, funny when he 
doesn’t mean to be.” As to sentence 
length, pedants say that a magazine sen- 
tence should run from 17 to 25 words, no 
more. This is a rule made to be broken. 
But not too often. 


8. Does my lead lack appeal, waste time? 

If it does, you are taking a chance on 
losing a sale. Your lead should be arresting 
in some way—a startling statement or ques- 
tion, good anecdote, “hit ’em in the heart” 
gimmick. And the main point of the piece 
should be evident to the reader by the bot- 
tom of page one. The editor assumes that 
you know your lead is important. He 
assumes that you have polished and man- 
icured it into a sample of the best work 
you can do. If he doesn’t like the beginning 
of your piece, he is not likely to read 
further. 


9. Do I present my facts and statistics in 
an interesting way? 

If there is a choice between stating a dis- 
tance in miles and presenting it as the 
equivalent of three trips around the world, 
use the latter method. The reader can 
visualize a trip around the world more 
quickly and with more interest than he will 

(Continued on page 55) 
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There’s room for you in the 
children’s book field—wide variety of subjects 
and styles bought, over 50 active markets 


BABY BOOM HITS 
BOOK BUSINESS part 2 


By Pauline Bloom 


CoNsIDER THESE figures: In 1953 there 
were 1394 children’s books published, a 
12% increase over 1952. And in 1953 
4,000,000 babies were born, a promise of 
even greater expansion in the juvenile book 
business in years to come. 

Another encouraging factor is the longer 
life-span of a child’s book as compared with 
an adult titlk—and in many cases more 
substantial sales. Black Stallion Revolts by 
Walter Farley (Random House), published 
in August, 1953, had sold 57,000 copies by 
the end of the year and will undoubtedly 
continue to sell for many years to come. 
How many adult books can approach such 
a record? 


Having decided to write a book for chil- 
dren, you should do some preliminary re- 
search. List whatever ideas you have and 
write out a brief summary of each book 
possibility. Then go to the library and ask 
to see the bound volumes of. current book 
publishers’ catalogues. 

Study the catalogues (in some cases, you 
may find special supplementary catalogues 
describing juvenile lists) with care. It would 
be a waste of time and money, for example, 
to send a career book about the work of a 
teacher, secretary, or ballet dancer to Mess- 
ner’s, as they already have published suc- 
cessful books on these subjects. Publishers 
don’t want to compete with themselves. If 











you find a subject or book type pretty well 
covered by a number of publishers, turn to 
another kind of book—unless you have an 
entirely new approach to offer. 


The Viking Press, 
18 E. 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Miss May Massee, juvenile editor. 

Because of her years of pioneering in the 
field, May Massee is a revered personality in 
the juvenile book world. She has fine, silky 
white hair, blue eyes, and a special radiance 
in her face when she talks about children or 
children’s books—which she does most of 
the time. Annis Duff is her second in com- 
mand, and Kenneth Heuer does science 
books for young people. 

Viking puts out about 30 children’s books 
a year, and the department is an expanding 
one. The list is well balanced, covering 
books from nursery through junior high 
school, with emphasis on the “middle-aged” 
child of 9 to 12. 

“What about young people of senior high 
school age?” I asked Mrs. Duff, a charming, 
slender young woman. 

“If they are provided with good chil- 
dren’s books while they are growing up, 
young people in their later teens should be 
ready for adult books—with some excep- 
tions. 

“We don’t put out the special category 
books such as career stories, teen-age mys- 
teries, etc. Don’t misunderstand me. If we 
get a book we like which happens to deal 
with a career or a mystery or any other 
element, we'll publish it, but we don’t prefer 
books tailored to well-worn specifications.” 

“Do you publish series books?” 

“No. We don’t departmentalize. Each 
book is put out as an individual project, 
unique and special in its own way. Fiction, 
science, history, biography, picture books— 
all we ask for is quality.” 

Look through the Viking catalogue for 
an idea of the taste and quality which go 
into the writing and editing of Viking 
books. Make Way for Ducklings by Robert 
McCloskey won the Caldecott Medal in 
1942 and has been selling steadily ever 
since. Ferdinand by Munro Leaf has been 
delighting children and adults since 1936, 
Rabbit Hill by Robert Lawson, since 1944. 
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Tag-Along Tooloo by Frances Clark Sayers, 
published 14 years ago, has been popular 
ever since, as have Little Navajo Bluebird 
and In My Mother’s House by Ann Nolan 
Clark, published about 15 years ago. Wil- 
liam Pene du Bois is a very successful Vik- 
ing writer, with seven books selling briskly 
all over the country. His Twenty-One 
Balloons won the John Newbery Medal in 
1948. 

Every effort is made here to report on 
mss. within six weeks. If for some reason 
it takes longer, the author is notified of the 
delay. 


Julian Messner, Inc., 
8 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Miss Gertrude Blumenthal, juvenile editor. 
Julian Messner, Inc. is one of the smaller 
publishing houses, and the editor of its 
children’s book department, Gertrude Blu- 
menthal, is on the petite side. But there is 
nothing diminutive about the record here 
—A40 children’s books in 1953. And the pro- 
gram at Messner’s is an expanding one. 
Miss Blumenthal is dark-haired, with a 
graceful carriage and expressive hands (she 
used to be a dancer). She welcomes any 
book which is good of its kind, but she 
leans toward biographies for junior and 
senior high school ages and adventure 
stories based on social studies for second to 
fifth graders. In the latter, a story is told 
against a background that broadens the 
child’s knowledge. Helen Diehl Olds’ Fish- 
erman Jody tells how fish are caught in 
the New England waters and brought in 
to the Fulton Fish Market. Her Christmas 
Tree Sam deals with the Christmas tree 
industry in Vermont and Sara’s Lucky 
Harvest, with the potato crops of Maine. 
This is a good house, too, for the increas- 
ingly popular teen-age career novel—that 
is, a young love story with a career back- 
ground—and for books which in one way 
or another make an inter-cultural point. 
Messner publishes no picture books. 
Consider these sales figures: In the biog- 
raphy department, Dr. George Washington 
Carver.by Shirley Graham has sold more 
than 50,000 copies; He Heard America 
Sing (Stephen Foster) by Claire Lee 
(Continued on page 74) 
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and kept until she died, by suicide, in 1941. Like the diaries 


a ®, irginta Woolf’s journal, “A Writer’s Diary,”’ was begun in 1915 


many of us keep, this one records experimental writing and the 
alternating fears and joys of a writer beset by reviewers. Mrs. Woolf's 
books of great fame are The Years, A Room of One’s Own, Orlando 
and The Waves. Ann Fremantle says of her, she is “almost unbeliev- 


ably English, moored in time and class.” 


Nationality varying, that ts 


the criticism that floors so many of us. Virginia Woolf rises above it 


again and again, tf not for always. 


1919 
Thursday, March 27th 


. Night and Day which Leonard* spent 
the past two mornings and evenings in 
reading. I own that his verdict, finally pro- 
nounced this morning, gives me immense 
pleasure; how far one should discount it, 
I don’t know. In my own opinion N. @& D. 
is a much more mature and finished and 
satisfactory book than The Voyage Out. 
L. finds the philosophy very melancholy. 
Yet, if one is to deal with people on a 
large scale and say what one thinks, how 
can one avoid melancholy? I don’t admit 
to being hopeless though: only the spectacle 
is a profoundly strange one; and as the 
current answers don’t do, one has to grope 
for a new one, and the process of discard- 
ing the old, when one is by no means 
certain what to put in their place, is a sad 
one. Still, if you think of it, what answers 
do Arnold Bennett or Thackeray, for in- 
stance, suggest? Happy ones—satisfactory 
solutions—answers one would accept, if 
one had the least respect for one’s soul? 


Easter Sunday, April 20th 

I got out this diary and read, as one 
always does read one’s own writing, with a 
kind of guilty intensity. I confess that the 
rough and random style of it, often so un- 
grammatical, and crying fora word altered, 
afflicted me somewhat. But what is more 
to the point is my belief that the habit of 
writing thus for my own eye only is good 
practice. It loosens the ligaments. Never 
mind the misses and the stumbles. Going 





*Virginia Woolf’s husband. 
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at such a pace as I do I must make the 
most direct and instant shots at my object, 
and thus have to lay hands on words, 
choose them and shoot them with no more 
pause than is needed to put my pen in the 
ink. I believe that during the past year I 
can trace some increase of ease in my pro- 
fessional writing which I attribute to my 
casual half hours after tea. Moreover, there 
looms ahead of me the shadow of some 
kind of form which a diary might attain to. 
The main requisite, I think on re-reading 
my old volumes, is not to play the part of 
censor, but to write as the mood comes or 
of anything whatever; since I was curious 
to find how I went for things put in 
haphazard, and found the significance to 
lie where I never saw it at the time. A 
little effort is needed to face a character 
or an incident which needs to be recorded. 
Nor can one let the pen write without 
guidance; for fear of becoming slack and 
untidy. 
Monday, May 12th 
As Sydney Waterlow once said, the worst 
of writing is that one depends so much 
upon praise. I feel rather sure that I shall 
get none for this story; and I shall mind a 
little. Unpraised, I find it hard to start 
writing in the morning; but the dejection 
lasts only 30 minutes, and once I start I 
forget all about it. One should aim, seri- 
ously, at disregarding ups and downs; a 
compliment here, silence there; the central 
fact remains stable, which is the fact of my 
own pleasure in the art. 


Tuesday, October 2\1st 
This is Trafalgar day and yesterday is 
memorable for the appearance of Night 
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and Day. My six copies reached me in 
the morning and five were despatched, so 
that I figure the beaks of five friends al- 
ready embedded. Am I nervous? Oddly 
little; more excited and pleased than ner- 
vous. In the first place, there it is, out and 
done with; then I read a bit and liked it; 
then I have a kind of confidence, that the 
people whose judgment I value will prob- 
ably think well of it, which is much rein- 
forced by the knowledge that even if they 
don’t, I shall pick up and start another 
story on my own. On the whole I see 
what I’m aiming at; what I feel is that 
this time I’ve had a fair chance and done 
my best; so that I can be philosophic and 
lay the blame on God. 


Thursday, November 6th 


The Cambridge Magazine repeats what 
Morgan said about dislike of the characters ; 
yet I am in the forefront of contemporary 
literature. I’m cynical about my figures, 
they say; but directly they go into detail, 
Morgan, who read the Review sitting over 
the gas fire, began to disagree. So all 
critics split off, and the wretched author 
who tries to keep control of them is torn 
asunder. 


Friday, December 5th 


George Eliot would never read reviews, 
since talk of her books hampered her writ- 
ing. I begin to see what she meant. I 
don’t take praise or blame excessively to 
heart, but they interrupt, cast one’s eyes 
backwards, make one wish to explain or 
investigate. 


1920 
Saturday, April 10th 
I’m planning to begin Jacob’s Room 
next week with luck. (That’s the first time 
I’ve written that.) 
Tuesday, May 11th 


It is worth mentioning, for future ref- 
erence, that the creative power which 
bubbles so pleasantly in beginning a new 
book quiets down after a time, and one 
goes on more steadily. Doubts creep in. 
Then one becomes resigned. Determination 
not to give in, and the sense of an impend- 
ing shape keep one at it more than any- 


thing. I’m a little anxious. I want to write 
nothing in this book that I don’t enjoy 
writing. Yet writing is always difficult. 


Monday, October 25th 
(First day of winter time) 

Why is life so tragic; so like a little strip 
of pavement over an abyss. I look down; I 
feel giddy; I wonder how I am ever to 
walk to the end. But why do I feel this? 

Melancholy diminishes as I write. Why 
then don’t I write it down oftener? Well, 
one’s vanity forbids. I want to appear a 
success even to myself. Yet I don’t get to 
the bottom of it. It’s having no children, 
living away from friends, failing to write 
well, spending too much on food, growing 
old. Well then, work. Yes, but I so soon 
tire of work—can’t read more than a little, 
an hour’s writing is enough for me. 

It’s life itself, I think sometimes, for us 
in our generation so tragic—no newspaper 
placard without its shrick of agony from 
someone. Unhappiness is everywhere; just 
beyond the door; or stupidity, which is 
worse. To write Jacob’s Room again will 
revive my fibres, I feel. 


1921 
Friday, April 8th 
(10 minutes to 11 a.m.) 


Well, this question of praise and fame 
must be faced. (I forgot to say that Doran 
has refused the book in America.) How 
much difference does popularity make? 
One wants, as Roger* said very truly yester- 
day, to be kept up to the mark; that people 
should be interested and watch one’s work. 
What depresses me is the thought that I 
have ceased to interest people—at the very 
moment when, by the help of the press, I 
thought I was becoming more myself. One 
does not want an established reputation, 
such as I think I was getting, as one of 
our leading female novelists. I have still, 
of course, to gather in all the private criti- 
cism, which is the real test. When I have 
weighed this I shall be able to say whether 
I am “interesting” or obsolete. Anyhow, 
I feel quite alert enough to stop, if I’m 


* Roger Fry. 
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obsolete. I shan’t become a machine, 
unless a machine for grinding articles. 


Tuesday, November 15th 


The day before this I wrote the last 
words of Jacob—on Friday, November 14th, 
to be precise, having begun it on April 16, 
1920: allowing for 6 months interval due 
to Monday or Tuesday and illness, this 
makes about a year. I have not yet looked 
at it. I am struggling with Henry James’s 
ghost stories for The Times; have I not 
just laid them down in a mood of satiety? 
Then I must do Hardy; then I want to 
write a life of Newnes; then I shall have to 
furbish up Jacob; and one of these days, 
if only I could find energy to tackle the 
Paston letters, I must start Reading: 
directly I’ve started Reading I shall think 
of another novel, I daresay. So that the 
only question appears to be—will my fin- 
gers stand so much scribbling? 


1922 
Saturday, February 18th 


There was something about fame I had 
it in mind to say yesterday. Oh, I think 
it was that I have made up my mind that 
I’m not going to be popular, and so gen- 
uinely that I look upon disregard or abuse 
as part of my bargain. I’m to write what 
I like; and they’re to say what they like. 
My only interest as a writer lies, I begin 
to see, in some queer individuality; not in 
strength, or passion, or anything startling, 
but then I say to myself, is not “some queer 
individuality” precisely the quality I re- 
spect? Peacock for example: Barrow; 
Donne; Douglas, in Alone, has a touch 
of it. 

Wednesday, July 26th 

On Sunday, L. read through Jacob’s 
Room. He thinks it my best work. But 
his first remark was that it was amazingly 
well written.. I have no philosophy of life 
he says; my people are puppets, moved 
hither and thither by fate. He doesn’t 
agree that fate works in this way. Thinks 
I should use my “method” on one or two 
characters next time; and he found it very 
interesting and beautiful, and without lapse 
(save perhaps the party) and quite intelli- 
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gible. Neither of us knows what the public 
will think. There’s no doubt in my mind 
that I have found out how to begin (at 40) 
to say something in my own voice; and 
that interests me so that I feel I can go 
ahead without praise. 


Tuesday, August 22nd 

The way to rock oneself back into writ- 
ing is this. First gentle exercise in the air. 
Second the reading of good literature. It 
is a mistake to think that literature can be 
produced from the raw. One must get out 
of life—one must become externalized; 
very, very concentrated, all at one point, 
not having to draw upon the scattered 
parts of one’s character, living in the brain. 


Wednesday, September 6th 
I finished Ulysses and think it a mis-fire. 
Genius it has, I think; but of the inferior 
water. The book is diffuse. It is brackish. 
It is pretentious. It is underbred, not only 
in the obvious sense, but in the literary 
sense. A first rate writer, I mean, respects 
writing too much to be tricky; startling; 
doing stunts. I’m reminded all the time of 
some callow board school boy, full of wits 
and powers, but so self-conscious and ego- 
tistical that he loses his head. One hopes 
he’ll grow out of it; but as Joyce is 40 
this scarcely seems likely. I have not read 
it carefully; and only once; and it is very 
obscure; so no doubt I have scamped the 
virtue of it more than is fair. I feel that 
myriads of tiny bullets pepper one and 
spatter one; but one does not get one 
deadly wound straight in the face—as from 
Tolstoy, for instance; but it is entirely 
absurd to compare him with Tolstoy. 


Wednesday, October 4th 

Mrs. Dalloway (story) and the Chaucer 
chapter finished: I have read five books of 
the Odyssey; Ulysses; and now begin Proust. 
I also read Chaucer and the Pastons. So 
evidently my plan of the two books running 
side by side is practicable and certainly I 
enjoy my reading with a purpose. I am 
committed to only one Supt. article—on 
essays—and that at my own time; so I am 
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free. I shall read Greek now steadily and 
begin The Prime Minister on Friday morn- 
ing. I shall read the Trilogy and some 
Sophocles and Euripides and a Plato dia- 
logue; also the lives of Bentley and Jebb. 
At forty I am beginning to learn the 
mechanism of my own brain—how to get 
the greatest amount of pleasure and work 
out of it. The secret is I think always so to 
contrive that work is pleasant. 


1925 
Wednesday, January 6th 
I revised Mrs. D., the chillest part of the 
whole business of writing, the most de- 
pressing—exacting. The worst part is at 
the beginning (as usual). L. read it; thinks 
it my best—but then has he not got to 
think so? Still I agree. Anyhow it is sent 
off to Clark’s, and proofs will come next 
week. This is for Harcourt Brace, who has 
accepted without seeing and raised me to 

15 p.c. 

Thursday, May 14th 


But the odd thing is this: honestly I am 
scarcely a shade nervous about Mrs. D. 
Why is this? Really I am a little bored, 
for the first time, at thinking how much 
I shall have to talk about it this summer. 
The truth is that writing is the profound 
pleasure and being read the superficial. 


Saturday, June 27th 


The first fruit of the C.R.* (a book too 
highly praised now) is a request to write 
for the Atlantic Monthly. So I am getting 
pushed into criticism. It is a great standby 
—this power to make large sums by formu- 
lating views on Stendhal and Swift. (But 
while I try to write, I am making up To 
the Lighthouse—the sea is to be heard all 
through it. I have an idea that I will 
invent a new name for my books to sup- 
plant “novel.” A new —— by Virginia 
Woolf. But what? Elegy?) 


Tuesday, September 22nd 


Yesterday I heard from Harcourt Brace 
that Mrs. D. and C.R. are selling 148 and 
73 weekly—isn’t that a surprising rate for 


* The Common Reader. 


the fourth month? Doesn’t it portend a 
bathroom and a w.c., either here or South- 
ease? 


1927 
Monday, March 14th 


Suddenly between twelve and one I con- 
ceived a whole fantasy to be called “The 
Jessamy Brides”—why, I wonder? I have 
rayed round it several scenes. Two women, 
poor, solitary at the top of a house. One 
can see anything (for this is all fantasy) 
the Tower Bridge, clouds, aeroplanes. Also 
old men listening in the room over the 
way. Everything is to be tumbled in pell 
mell. It is to be written as I write letters 
at the top of my speed. .. . And it is to 
end with three dots . . . so. 

Meanwhile, before I can touch the 
Jessamy Brides, I have to write my book 
on fiction and that won’t be done till Jan- 
uary, I suppose. I might dash off a page 
or two now and then by way of experi- 
ment. And it is possible that the idea will 
evaporate. Anyhow this records the odd 
horrid unexpected way in which these 
things suddenly create themselves—one 
thing on top of another in about an hour. 
So I made up Jacob’s Room looking at 
the fire at Hogarth House; so I made 
up the Lighthouse one afternoon in the 
Square here. 


Wednesday, June 22nd 


I write every day about something and 
have deliberately set apart a few weeks to 
money-making, so that I may put £50 in 
each of our pockets by September. This 
will be the first money of my own since 
I married. I never felt the need of it till 
lately. And I can get it, if I want it, but 
shirk writing for money. 


Wednesday, October 5th 
I can make up situations, but I cannot 
make up plots. That is: if I pass a lame 
girl I can, without knowing I do it, in- 
stantly make up a scene: (now I can’t 
think of one). This is the germ of such 
fictitious gift as I have. And by the way 
I get letter after letter about my books 
and they scarcely please me. 
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1928 
Wednesday, June 20th 


So sick of Orlando I can write nothing. 
I have corrected the proofs in a week; and 
cannot spin another phrase. I detest my 
own volubility. Why be always spouting 
words? Also I have almost lost the power 
of reading. Correcting proofs 5, 6 or 7 
hours a day, writing in this and that 
meticulously, I have bruised my reading 
faculty severely. Take up Proust after din- 
ner and put him down. This is the worst 
time of all. It makes me suicidal. Nothing 
seems left to do. All seems insipid and 
worthless. Now I will watch and see how 
I resurrect. I think I shall read something 
—-say life of Goethe. 


Wednesday, November 28th 


The idea has come to me that what I 
want now to do is to saturate every atom. 
I mean to eliminate all waste, deadness, 
superfluity: to give the moment whole; 
whatever it includes. Say that the moment 
is a combination of thought; sensation; the 
voice of the sea. Waste, deadness, come 
from the inclusion of things that don’t 
belong to the moment; this appalling nar- 
rative business of the realist: getting on 
from lunch to dinner: it is false, unreal, 
merely conventional. Why admit anything 
to literature that is not poetry—by which 
I mean saturated? Is that not my grudge 
against novelists? that they select nothing? 
The poets succeed by simplifying: prac- 
tically everything is left out. I want to put 
practically everything in: yet to saturate. 
That is what I want to do in The Moths. 
It must include nonsense, fact, sordidity: 
but made transparent. I think I must read 
Ibsen and Shakespeare and Racine. 


1930 


Sunday, January 12th 

Sunday it is. And I have just exclaimed: 
“And now I can think of nothing else.” 
Thanks to my pertinacity and industry, I 
can now hardly stop making up The 
Waves. The sense of this came acutely 
about a week ago on beginning to write 
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the Phantom Party: now I feel that I can 
rush on, after 6 months’ hacking, and fin- 
ish: but without the least certainty how it’s 
to achieve any form. Much will have to be 
discarded: what is essential is to write fast 
and not break the mood—no holiday, no 
interval if possible, till it is done. Then 
rest. Then re-write. 


Sunday, January 26th 

I forgot to say that when we made up 
our 6 months accounts, we found I had 
made about £3,020 last year—the salary 
of a civil servant: a surprise to me, who 
was content with £200 for so many years. 
But I shall drop very heavily I think. The 
Waves won't sell more than 2,000 copies. 


Monday, March 17th 


The test of a book (to a writer) is if it 
makes a space in which, quite naturally, 
you can say what you want to say. This 
proves that the book itself is alive: because 
it has not crushed the thing I wanted to 
say, but allowed me to slip it in, without 
any compression or alteration. 


1931 
Wednesday, January 7th 
Now this is true: The Waves is written 
at such high pressure that I can’t take it 
up and read it through between tea and 
dinner; I can only write it for about one 
hour, from 10 to 11:30. And the typing is 
almost the hardest part of the work. 
Heaven help me if all my little 80,000 
word books are going in future to cost me 
two years! 


Tuesday, January 20th 
I have this moment, while having my 
bath, conceived an entire new book*—a 
sequel to A Room of One’s Own—about 
the sexual life of women: to be called 
Professions for Women perhaps—Lord how 
exciting! This sprang out of my paper to 
be read on Wednesday to Pippa’s society. 
Now for The Waves. Thank God—but I’m 
very much excited. 





* Eventually Three Guineas. 
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Saturday, March 28th 


Arnold Bennett died last night; which 
leaves me sadder than I should have sup- 
posed. I remember his determination to 
write 1,000 words daily; and how he 
trotted off to do it that night, and feel 
some sorrow that now he will never sit 
down and begin methodically covering his 
regulation number of pages in his work- 
manlike beautiful but dull hand. Queer 
how one regrets the dispersal of anybody 
who seemed—as I say—genuine: who had 
direct contact with life—for he abused me; 
and I yet rather wished him to go on abus- 
ing me; and me abusing him. 


Wednesday, May 13th 
I am now engaged in typing out from 
start to finish the 332 pages of that very 
condensed book The Waves. I do 7 or 8 
daily; by which means I hope to have the 
whole complete by June 16th or there- 
abouts. This requires some resolution; but 
I can see no other way to make all the 
corrections and keep the lilt and join up 
and expand and do all the other final 
processes. It is like sweeping over an entire 
canvas with a wet brush. 


Tuesday, July 14th 

But my Waves account runs, I think, as 
follows :— 

I began it, seriously, about September 
10th 1929. 

I finished the first version on April 10th 
1930. 

I began the second version on May Ist 
1930. 

I finished the second version on Febru- 
ary 7th 1931. 

I began to correct the second version on 
May Ist 1931, finished 22nd June 1931. 

I began to correct the typescript on 25th 
June 1931. 

Shall finish (I hope) 18th July 1931. 

Then remain only the proofs. 


1932 
Tuesday, May 17th 


What is the right attitude towards criti- 
cism? What ought I to feel and say when 


Miss B. devotes an article in Scrutiny to 
attacking me? She is young, Cambridge, 
ardent. And she says I’m a very bad writer. 
It is perhaps true that my reputation will 
now decline. I shall be laughed at and 
pointed at. What should be my attitude— 
clearly Arnold Bennett and Wells took the 
criticism of their youngers in the wrong 
way. The right way is not to resent; not 
to be longsuffering and Christian and sub- 
missive either. Of course, with my odd 
mixture of extreme rashness and modesty 
(to analyse roughly) I very soon recover 
from praise and blame. But I want to find 
out an attitude. The most important thing 
is not to think very much about oneself. To 
investigate candidly the charge; but not 
fussily, not very anxiously. On no account 
to retaliate by going to the other extreme 
—thinking too much. And now that thorn 
is out—perhaps too easily. 


Wednesday, November 2nd 


What has happened of course is that 
after abstaining from the novel of fact all 
these years—since 1919—and N. & D. is 
dead—I find myself infinitely delighting in 
facts for a change, and in possession of 
quantities beyond counting: though I feel 
now and then the tug to vision, but resist 
it. This is the true line, I am sure, after 
The Waves—The Pargiters—this is what 
leads naturally on to the next stages—the 
essay-novel. 


Monday, December 19th 


Yes, today I have written myself to the 
verge of total extinction. Praised be I can 
stop and wallow in coolness and downs and 
let the wheels of my mind—how I beg 
them to do this—cool and slow and stop 
altogether. I shall take up Flush again, to 
cool myself. By Heaven, I have written 
60,320 words since October 11th. I think 
this must be far the quickest going of any 
of my books: comes far ahead of Orlando 
or the Lighthouse. But then those 60 thou- 
sand will have to be sweated and dried 
into 30 or 40 thousand—a great grind to 
come. Never mind. I have secured the out- 
line and fixed a shape for the rest. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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You are cordially invited to enter 
the Writer’s Digest Short Story Contest 


39,000 


in 200 prizes 


END in your very best short- 

short or write one now for the 
20th annual Writer’s Digest Short- 
short Story Contest. The contest is 
now open, beginning February Ist, 
and closes April 25th, 1954. 
Scripts may be any length up to 
1,500 words, but not over that 
length. There are no taboos as to 
subject matter, characters, or plots. 
Many of the 3,600 past prize win- 
ners got their very first “break” in 
this contest. The contest is open to 
all writers. 
Three impartial judges will read 
each story entered in the contest, 
and their decision is final. 
As a prizewinner, however, you are 
under no obligation to us, and may 
dispose of your story as you wish. 


OPEN TO ALL WRITERS 


for short-short stories of 1500 words 


Here are a few points that may help 
you write your story: (1) All varie- 
ties of stories: humorous, children’s 
stories, action, love, fantasy, mys- 
tery, etc., are acceptable; (2) Face 
your character with a real problem 
as close to the beginning of the story 
as possible; (3) Your plot should be 
simple and not rely on coincidence; 
(4) Bring your story alive by show- 
ing emotions and feelings, whether 
humorous or tragic. 


Select story ideas from the life about 
you—people and places you know 
best. Markets are constantly in need 
of short shorts and many entries are 
bought each year. 
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Ist Prize 


$750 Cash 


2nd Prize 


Your win: 8 will be placed with 
= apy York poe who Pill make 
to market the st on 

you 


3rd Prize 


$250 Cash 


4th Prize 


$100 Cash 


5th Prize 


The secure feeling that comes with 
owning insurance will be extended to 
this prize winner by way of intellectual 
This prize guarantees an 
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year for the rest of your life 
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6th Prize 
$75.00 Cash 


7th to 13th Prize 


Brand new 1954 Smith-Corona Port- 
able Typewriter. Sterling model, com- 
Smad with Page Gauge, tabulator, 

eat fog 28 oat and carrying case. Re- 


14th to 24th Prize 


All the paper you need to write on, 
plus carbon m pape per, outside and return 
envelo folders for one year for 
poate: as as a free lance magazine 
writer. Railway Express charges paid 
on book mss you ship or receive 
collect up to one a mon 


25th Prize 


To Se ahes you the time to polish off that 

story, Writers Digest will 

ay a babysitter to sit with your babies. 

ee hours. Should a man 

win, Wines Digest will furnish him 

room and for one week away 
from wife and kids. 


26th Prize 


3 cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 


27th to 35th Prize 


A detailed and personal criticism of 
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destitute of its its food through good 


your s by the PWriter’s Digest edi- 
torial stat , 


36th to 40th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 


41st to 50th Prize 


Your selection of any writer’s text or 
texts amounting to $10.00 as listed in 
the Book-For-Writers P. appearing 
each month in Writer’s Digest. 


51st to 60th Prize 


A writer’s deluxe kit i prepared 
for this contest of fine wi fe bond 
paper, second sheets, carbons. - 
erasers, file folders, etc., in pleatile ul 
amounts and of the highest qual 


6Ist to 80th Prize 


A useful and ever-ready desk pen set 
particularly handy for endorsing ac- 
ceptance checks. 


8Iist to 100th Prize 


The 1954 edition of the WRITER’S 
MARKET, the largest single collection 
of free lance markets buyi every 
kind of writing. If you already have 

edition, your advance reservation 
on the next edition. 


101st to 199th Prize 


Certificate of Merit recording the place 
your story won in the contest. 


200th Prize 


One private eve, with gat. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1, All short-short stories must be original, unpublished, and 
,500 words in length; typed or neatly separa 


no more than 1 


ee ee op ee Stories can be mailed 


written, Enclose stamped addressed envelope for return. 3, All stories remain the exclusive p 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST. 
A four months’ one dollar subscription entitles the sub- 
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stories in this contest. No more than two stories can 
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Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new []; my subscription has expired, 
so please renew it (); I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription [). 


The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


I am entering the WRITER’S DIGEST Short-Short Story Contest. 
(check which) ( ) Enclosed is my four month’s $1.00 subscription with ONE story. 
( ) Enclosed is my one year $2.50 subscription with TWO stories. 
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Rodmell. Friday, December 23rd 


I must write off my dejected rambling 
misery—having just read over the 30,000 
words of Flush and come to the conclusion 
that they won’t do. Oh what a waste— 
what a bore! Four months of work and 
heaven knows how much reading—not of 
an exalted kind either—and I can’t see 
how to make anything of it. It’s not the 
right subject for that length: it’s too slight 
and too serious. Much good in it but would 
have to be much better. 


1933 
Sunday, October 29th 


Yesterday the Granta said I was now 
defunct. Orlando, Waves, Flush represent 
the death of a potentially great writer. This 
is only a rain drop, I mean the snub some 
little pimpled undergraduate likes to ad- 
minister, just as he would put a frog in 
one’s bed: but then there’s all the letters 
and the requests for pictures—so many that, 
foolishly perhaps, I wrote a sarcastic letter 
to the N.S.—thus procuring more rain 
drops. . . . But let me remember that fash- 
ion in literature is an inevitable thing; also 
that one must grow and change. I will not 
be “famous,” “great.” I will go on adven- 
turing, changing, opening my mind and my 
eyes, refusing to be stamped and stereo- 


typed. 


1934 
Tuesday, October 2nd 


Books read or in reading. 
Shakespeare: Troilus 
Pericles 
Taming of Shrew 
Cymbeline 
Maupassant] 
de Vigny | only 
St. Simon f scraps 


Gide 

Library books: Powys 
Wells 
Lady Brooke 
Prose. Dobree 


Alice James 
Many MSS. 
none worth keeping 


Tuesday, October 16th 

Writing away this morning. 

I am so sleepy. Is this age? I can’t shake 
it off. And so gloomy. That’s the end of 
the book. I looked up past diaries—a 
reason for keeping them, and found the 
same misery after Waves—after Light- 
house. I was, I remember, nearer suicide, 
seriously, than since 1913. It is after all 
natural. I’ve been galloping now for three 
months—so excited I made a plunge at my 
paper—well, cut that all off—after the first 
divine relief, of course some terrible blank- 
ness must spread. There’s nothing left of 
the people, of the ideas, of the strain, of 
the whole life in short that has been racing 
round my brain: not only the brain; it has 
seized hold of my leisure. Well, so there’s 
nothing to be done the next two or three 
or even four weeks but dandle oneself; 
refuse to face it; refuse to think about it. 


1935 
Saturday, April 27th 


All desire to practise the art of a writer 
has completely left me. I cannot imagine 
what it would be like: that is, more ac- 
curately, I cannot curve my mind to the 
line of a book; no, nor of an article. It’s 
not the writing but the architecting that 
strains. If I write this paragraph, then 
there is the next and then the next. But 
after a month’s holiday I shall be as tough 
and springy as—say heather root: and the 
arches and the domes will spring into the 
air as firm as steel and light as cloud. 


Thursday, September 5th 
I’ve had to give up writing The Years— 
that’s what it’s to be called—this morning. 
Absolutely floored. Can’t pump up a word. 
Yet I can see, just, that something’s there; 
so I shall wait, a day or two, and let the 
well fill. It has to be damned deep this 
time. 740 pages in it. 


Tuesday, October 22nd 


I am again held up in The Years by my 
accursed. love of talk. That is to say, if I 
talk to Rose Macaulay from 4-6:30: to 
Elizabeth Bowen from 8-12 I have a dull 
heavy hot mop inside my brain next day 
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lf You Are Sick and Tired 
of Writing Without Selling 
SEND THAT MANUSCRIPT TO ME 


HERE are two ways of turning your failure into success. One 
way is to send me your manuscripts and let me start making 
them salable. I haven’t discovered the other way yet, but I 


am sure there must be one. 


A writer who did not wait to find the “other way” is E. R. Lovick. 
In a recent letter he says: “You rewrote the first story I ever sent 
you, entitled Irreverent Man. This yarn sold to HOMETOWN 
MAGAZINE for $100.00, and will appear shortly. The editor said, 
‘Everyone here feels this is one of the best stories we’ve seen in 
several months’.””» Added Mr. Lovick: “Here is another one I wish 


you would criticize for me.” 


This man, who had failed at writing, became successful. How 
did he make the hurdle? He held no secret formula, owned no 
publishing company stock, had no magician to open the editor’s 
door. The simple truth is that he believed my. word enough to take 
it literally, invested in a professional revision and sold his story. 
That is the total answer to his success, the same answer I have 
always given any sincere writer with a promising manuscript. 

The kind of assistance I gave Mr. Lovick I am offering you. It 


is described in a free folder called “Literary Help”. Send for your 


copy today, and let’s start the building of your success story. 





YOU LIVE, | AM AS NEAR YOU 


REMEMBER THAT, NO MATTER WHERE ‘ 
AS YOUR MAIL BOX : 








CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 











and am a prey to every flea, ant, gnat. Se 
I have shut the book—Sal and Martin in 
Hyde Park—and spent the morning typing 
out Roger’s memoirs, This is a most ad- 
mirable sedative and refresher. I wish I 
always had it at hand. Two days rest of 
that nerve is my prescription; but rest is 
hard to come by. I think I shall refuse 
all invitations to chatter parties till I’m 
done. Could it only be by Christmas! For 
instance, if I go to Edith Sitwell’s cocktail 
this evening I shall only pick up some ex- 
acerbating picture. I shall froth myself 
into sparklets; and there'll be the whole 
smoothing and freshening to begin again. 
But after The Years is done then I shall 
go everywhere: and expose every cranny to 
the light. As it is, who doesn’t come here? 
Every day this week I must talk. But in 
my own room I’m happier, I think. 


1936 
Wednesday, March 4th 


Well, I’m almost through copying the 
raid scene, I should think for the 13th 
time. Then it will go tomorrow; and I 
shall have I think one day’s full holiday— 
if I dare—before re-reading. So I’m in 
sight of the end: that is in sight of the 
beginning of the other book which keeps 
knocking unmercifully at the door. Oh to 
be able once more to write freely every 
morning, spinning my own words afresh— 
what a physical relief, rest, delight after 
these last months—since October year more 
or less—of perpetual compressing and re- 
writing always at that one book. 


Tuesday, June 23rd 
A good day—a bad day—so it goes on. 
Few people can be so tortured by writing 
as I am. Only Flaubert I think. Yet I see 
it now, as a whole. I think I can bring it 
off, if I only have courage and patience: 
take each scene quietly: compose: I think 
it may be a good book. And then—oh 
when it’s finished! 


Friday, October 30th 


I do not wish for the moment to write 
out the story of the months since I made 
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the last mark here. It will be more helpful 
and healthy for me to write scenes; to take 
up my pen and describe actual events: 
good practice too for my stumbling and 
doubting pen. Can I still “write”? That 
is the question, you see. And now I will 
try to prove if the gift is dead, or dormant. 


1937 

Sunday, March 7th 

The book may be damned, with faint 
praise; but the point is that I myself know 
why it’s a failure, and that its failure is 
deliberate. I also know that I have reached 
my point of view, as writer, as being. As 
writer I am fitted out for another two 
books—Three Guineas and Roger (let 
alone articles): as being the interest and 
safety of my present life are unthrowable. 


Friday, March 12th 


Oh the relief! L. brought the Lit. Sup. to 
me in bed and said It’s quite good. And 
so it is; and Time and Tide says I’m a first 
rate novelist and a great lyrical poet. And 
I can already hardly read through the re- 
views: but feel a little dazed, to think then 
it’s mot nonsense; it does make an effect. 
Yet of course not in the least the effect I 
meant. But now, my dear, after all that 
agony, I’m free, whole; round: can go full 
ahead. 


Friday, March 19th 

Now this is one of the strangest of my 

experiences—“they” say almost universally 
that The Years is a masterpiece. 


Friday, April 2nd 
How I interest myself! Quite set up and 
perky today with a mind brimming because 
I was so damnably depressed and smacked 
on the cheek by Edwin Muir in the Lis- 
tener and by Scott James in the Life and 
Letters on Friday. They both gave me a 
smart snubbing: E. M. says The Years is 
dead and disappointing. So in effect did 
S. James. All the lights sank; my reed bent 
to the ground. All day driving to Janet 
and back I was under the cloud. But about 
7 it lifted; there was a good review, of 4 
lines, in the Empire Review. 











Wins $250 


“If I hadn’t had your course I 
would never have dared to compete 
in such fast company. What I learned 
I put into = and it certainly 
has paid off. Thanks a million for 
your patience.”’ 

MRS. L. B. LEWIS, 


Anna, Illinois 


Wins $100 


“Before I began your course, I 
couldn’t think up plots. Now, I can- 
not find time to write the ideas I 
have for stories and articles. Your 
course covers everything thoroughly. 
Pes RAY T. THOMPSON, 
Beier. * Edmonton, Canada 





In 6 Months 7 Pelmee-Trened 


New Writers Win 91800 





You Too May Make Money Writing Stories, 
Articles, Plays, for Magazines, TV-Radio and Pictures 


In checking over our files recently, I discov- 
ered that in a 6-month period, 7 of our grad- 
uates had won $1800 in prize competitions. 


l. Mrs. A. L. F., N. ¥.—$500 in a “Modern 
Romances” competition. 


2. Ray T. Thompson of Edmonton, Can- 
ada—$100 in “New Liberty” contest. 


3. Harold A. Seward of Easton, Pa.— 
$500 in Freedom League competition. 

4. Mrs. Helen Hadley of Greenfield, lowa 
$100 and, 


5. Mrs. L. B. Lewis of Anna, IIl.—$250 
and 


6. J. M., of Montana—$100—all three in 
McFadden contests. 


7. Mrs. Pauline B. Watson of Beaumont 
—$250 in a true story contest. 


How does this success compare with your 
own? Are you satisfied with the sales you 
make and the money you receive? Maybe 
all you need is the professional technique 
we teach at Palmer Institute. 


We'll Teach You at Home 
For Extra or Full-Time Income 


Many of our new writers are surprised at 
their success—but we aren’t! Because we 
firmly believe we have the finest course, and 
the most conscientious staff of instructors 
imaginable. So if you really want to learn, 
we'll do everything we possibly can and then 
some to help you. Also if you don’t show 
ability, we'll tell you-—quickly, so you won’t 
be wasting money, time and-hope. Isn’t that 
fair enough! 






Send For My Book 


I can’t tell you all the things you want 
to know in an ad but I'll gladly send 
you my 40-page book, “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,” which ex- 
plains how we make learning easier, 
what your opportunities are in all 
fields, magazines, papers, T.V.-radio, 
pictures, and what successful writers 
say about us. I'll bet you find it so 
interesting, inforvative, and encour- 
aging that it may be the turning point 
in your life. Send for it, read it and let 
me know. Here’s a handy coupon— 
send it right now. 

Barton A. STessiNs, Pres. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Established 1917 








t Salable Member: National 
Stories | Home Study Council Approved 
eee) ~Desk J-44 For 
ee (ay) Hollywood 28, Calif. Veterans 











1680 No. Sycamore 


FREE Barton A. Stebbins, Pres. 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Desk J-44, 1680 No. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send your book telling how your home-study 
training helps new writers get started, and experienced 
writers imcrease their income. Confidential. No salesmen 
will call. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 














1938 
Wednesday, August 17th 
So, at supper, we discussed our genera- 
tion: and the prospects of war. Hitler has 
his million men now under arms. Is it only 
summer manoeuvres or—? Harold broad- 
casting in his man of the world manner 
hints it may be war. That is the complete 
ruin not only of civilisation in Europe, but 
of our last lap. Quentin conscripted etc. 
One ceases to think about it —that’s all. 
Goes on discussing the new room, new 
chair, books. What else can a gnat on a 
blade of grass do? 


Saturday, September 10th 
Of course we may be at war this time 
next week. The papers each in turn warn 
Hitler in the same set, grim but composed 
words, dictated by the Government pre- 
sumably, that if he forces us we shall fight. 
Nothing is to be said to provoke. In fact 
we are simply marking time as calmly as 
possible until Monday or Tuesday, when 
the oracle will speak. And we mean him 
to know what we think. The only doubt 
is whether what we say reaches his own 
much cumbered long ears. All these grim 
men appear to me like grown ups staring 
incredulously at a child’s sand castle which 
for some inexplicable reason has become a 
real vast castle, needing gunpowder and 
dynamite to destroy it. Nobody in their 
senses can believe in it. Yet nobody must 
tell the truth. So one forgets. 


1939 
Thursday, January 18th 


It is undoubtedly a great freshener to 
have my story taken by Harpers. I heard 
this morning. A beautiful story, enchanted 
to have it. 600 dollars made then. But 
the encouragement, I must note, by way of 
supplying my theories that one should do 
without encouragement, is a warmer, a 
reviver. I can’t deny it. 


Monday, August 7th 


If I say this, So-and-so will think me 
sentimental. If that . .. will think me 
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bourgeois. All books now seem to me sur- 
rounded by a circle of invisible censors. 
Hence their selfconsciousness, their restless- 
ness. It would be worth while trying to 
discover what they are at the moment. Did 
Wordsworth have them? I doubt it. I 
read “Ruth” before breakfast. Its stillness, 
its unconsciousness, its lack of distraction, 
its concentration and the resulting “beauty” 
struck me. As if the mind must be allowed 
to settle undisturbed over the object in 
order to secrete the pearl. 
That’s an idea for an article. 


Wednesday, September 6th 
Our first air raid warning at 8:30 this 
morning. ... So far, the Athenia has been 
sunk. It seems entirely meaningless—a per- 
functory slaughter. Like taking a jar in one 
hand, a hammer in the other. Why must 
this be smashed? Nobody knows. This 
feeling is different from any before. And 
all the blood has been let out of common 
life. No movies or theatres allowed. No 
letters, except strays from America. Re- 
viewing rejected by Atlantic. No friends 
write or ring up. Yes, a long sea voyage, 
with strangers making conversation, and 
lots of small bothers and arrangements, 
seems the closest I can get. Of course all 
creative power is cut off. Perfect summer 
weather. 


1940 
Monday, May 13th 


I admit to some content, some closing 
of a chapter and peace that comes with it, 
from posting my proofs today. I admit— 
because we're in the third day of “the 
greatest battle in history.” It began (here) 
with the 8 o’clock wireless announcing as 
I lay half asleep the invasion of Holland 
and Belgium. The third day of the Battle 
of Waterloo. Apple blossom snowing the 
garden. A bowl lost in the pond. Churchill 
exhorting all men to stand together. “I 
have nothing to offer but blood and tears 
and sweat.” 

Friday, August 16th 


They. came very close. We lay down 
under the tree. The sound was like some- 
one sawing in the air just above us. We 

(Continued on page 69) 











month after month... 


EXPOSITION LEADS THE FIELD 


Who's Who, 1954, included Edward Uhlan as a 
...in results—not misleading result of Exposition’s publishing achievements— 
the only Subsidy Publisher ever to be so honored. 





promises. Here is our recent rec- 
ord of text book adoptions, sellouts, 
book-club selections, magazine- FRENCH RIGHTS SOLD: 


digest and foreign reprints. SAFER SMOKING ($2.50) 
CHOOSING THE SEX OF 
YOUR CHILD ($2.50) 


SAFER SMOKING reprinted in 














Dec. Reader’s Digest at the rec- 


10 Successful Sales Promotion Campaigns ord rate of $1000 for 950 words! 

10 Exposition titles adopted as textbooks—assur- -~~— ~~ 

ing a steady sale for years. We Do Our Christmas 

NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION Shopping Early 

Big Dog Tiny ($2) for new manuscripts, new sales outlets, new 

Child’s Tr easure of Poems ($3) promotion ideas. Long-range planning sells 

- — so ($8) ll ($2 books before the Holiday Season. It takes 
1e Way to Better Baseball ($2) 4 months to edit, design and produce a book 


Three Grandmothers Flew South ($1.50) 
Jungle Pathfinder ($3) plus 2 foreign editions 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL LIBRARY LIST 

Across the Shining Mourrain ($2) 

Ey ey oy September Publication Means 


NEW MEXICO FREE TEXTBOOK LIST Christmas Sales 


Listen to the Rain ($2) 
anne, coments Bookstore displays, autograph parties and 
publicity must be arranged well in advance. 


so that it can be promoted to the bookstores 
and the buying public. 


A History of Louisiana ($3.50) That’s why Holiday sales campaigns are 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY & OTHERS brought into effect in September. Our 
Giant Business: Threat to Democraey ($3.75) 2nd proven sales records have made us the 
Edition leaders in the field. 


MAKE YOUR BOOK A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


At Exposition Press it will receive individual, sales-producing promotion from our 
experienced editorial-publicity-sales staff—the same team that has so successfully pro- 
moted many books. Whatever type of book you’ve written—specialized or general, 
fiction, non-fiction, poetry, religious, controversial—we can help you. 


FRE a i Our new 48-page illustrated brochure, YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR 
ca 


BOOK, removes the mystery and gives you the history of subsidy 

publishing. Includes: 36 Illustrated Success Stories About Our 
Authors and Their Books; The Hows and Whys of Subsidy Publishing; How to Select 
a Publisher; When to Sign a Publishing Contract; and other vital information for 
every writer. Reserve your free copy Today! 


SINT N PRES ( Dept. 44, 386—4th AVE., NEW YORK 16,N. Y 
0 | S IN 2 In Calif.: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 
| 
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Look HAS HAD its new editorial director, 
Dan Mich, for less than two months and, 
while its needs are not yet completely spe- 
cific, it is a wide-open market. Writers should 
remember that Look is primarily a picture 
magazine and picture stories are often more 
important than text pieces, although Look 
does carry many long articles in which pic- 
tures are used only for illustration. 

Payment is made for ideas that can be 
staff written, and if you have a good article 
but no pictures, the editors will assign their 
own photographer. Decisions are fast here. 
Ideas or outlines should be sent to either 
William Arthur, managing editor, or Bill 
Houseman, articles editor. Address: 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 

Collier's, 640 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 19, pin- 
points some of their fiction needs. In addi- 
tion to bright romantic stories, they want 
stories with men’s work backgrounds — 
construction camps, logging camps, Coast 
Guard, etc.—showing men at work in a 
man’s world; these stories should be well 
rounded enough to interest both sexes. Col- 
lier’s also wants modern-day Western and 
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adventure stories, as well as pieces about 
politics, state and city government, stories 
involving the law and stories of documen- 
tary crime in fictionized form. Mrs. Eleanor 
Stierhem Rawson is fiction editor. 

Lyn Newman, formerly on True Con- 
fessions, is now at Ace Publications and 
will work on all four of their confession 
magazines, Secrets, Revealing Romances, 
Confidential Confessions and Daring Ro- 
mances. Address: 23 W. 47th St., N. Y. 36. 


$2,000 Up for Graphic Books 


Graphic Publishing Co., Inc., publishers 
of Graphic Books, 240 W. 40th St., has 
changed requirements for their 25c and 35c 
pocket editions. Historical Romances (re- 
prints only) include novels of not more 
than 120,000 words and not less than 75,000 
words on any period, but with a strong 
thread of action that appeals to male as 
well as female readers; Westerns (reprints 
and originals) must have authentic color 
and strong action, romantic boy and girl 
elements, and a powerful sustained climax 
—no contemporary Westerns, such as dude 
ranches, car-driving cowboys, etc.; Mystery 
and Suspense (reprints and originals) 
should not be drawing-room type of mystery, 
but contemporary suspense, private eye or 
crime story—the crime need not be murder 
—swiftly paced, with tough, realistic treat- 
ment; Adventure (reprints and originals) 
should have specific appeal for a male audi- 
ence and be rich in local color, with a valid 
but exotic background, such as the South 
Seas, the East, South America, etc.; Real- 
istic Novels (reprints and originals) cover 
various facets of American life, provided 
there is pace and action, with elements of 
suspense and sex if they are legitimate parts 
of the story. Advances run $2,000 and up. 
Bern Williams is editor. 

Robert Donlevin, associate editor of 
People Today, has been transferred to an 
associate editorship on Pageant. His place 
on People Today has been taken by Lee 
Green, formerly an associate editor at 
Fawcett Magazines. Allen Chellas, in addi- 
tion to retaining his title as assistant to Pub- 
lisher Alex Hillman, has resumed his editor- 
ship of People Today. Hillman Periodicals 
are at 535 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22. 
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United Press Sends 1000 Newspapers Excellent Two- 
Column Review on Vantage’s “I Was An American Spy” 





Noted Novelist Hits 
At Book Publishers 


Asserts they cannot recognize 
talent and cites cases 


Harvey Breit, of The New York Sun- 
day Times Book Review, in his column 
of January 24, 1954, discusses the dif- 
ficulties of unknown novelists in getting 
their first books published. It is of 
special interest to all writers who have 
not yet had a book in print, 

Mr. Breit quotes William Manchester, 
a published novelist and biographer, as 
saying: “Since when have publishers 
been authorities on publishing? David 
Harum was rejected by a half-dozen 
houses before becoming the best-selling 
novel of 1898. The first five publishers 
to see Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle 
turned it down; it became the best 
seller of 1906. That same year, a lead- 
ing firm rejected Arnold Bennett’s 
The Old Wives’ Tale. 

“The fact is,’? Manchester continues, 
“that eminent fiction has always been 
rare, has seldom been recognized on 
first appearance.” 

If you are still unpublished, you do 
not have to wait for publication any 
longer. If your work has merit, and 
you believe in it, send for our free, 
24-page illustrated brochure, To The 
Author In Search Of A Publisher. It 
tells how you can have your book pub- 
lished, promoted and distributed. Ask 
for booklet AAY. It’s free. 





$500 Cash Award For 
Best-Book-Of-Year 
Announced Next Month 


For the best Vantage book of 1953, 
as determined by the editorial board 
of Vantage Press, a $500 cash prize 
will be awarded next month. The 
winning book and author, and the 
reasons for the choice, will be an- 
nounced in the May issue of Van- 
tage Points. All books published by 
Vantage during 1953 are eligible 
for the award. Vantage books pub- 
lished during 1954 will be eligible 
for a similar award, the winner ¢o 
be announced early in 1955. 


Looking for a 
Publisher? 


Don’t fail to read Vantage’s val- 
| uable 24-page booklet, To The 
Author In Search Of A Publisher. 
\It tells how we can publish, pro- 
| mote and distribute your book, as 
; we have done for hundreds’ of 
io. And it’s packed with sound 
ideas for every writer. Send for 
So co; oe, Write to: Peggy 

tevens t. AAS, Vantage Press, 
130 V est 31st St. .» New York 
r *N. Y. If you live on or near the 
West eg write: Vantage Press, 
Inc. t. AA9, 6356. Hollywood 
Bivd., _ 28, Calif. 























Items of Interest... 


Marjorie Beach’s The Mayor’s Wife: 
Crusade in Kansas City was recently 
featured in a half-page article in the 
Kouses City Star. The Is with 
Beach’s experiences in fighting 
the Pondeaget machine while he was 
aw & twenties. . . . Over 200 
books were sold in an autogra) 
at The Bookshop, honoring 
mg eh Flames of Darkness _ 
= hio doen columnist 
Oe peed com- 
guest appear- 


Party 
e newly 


_— news 
bined with radio oe 
ances, got the off to an exciting 
start. . Canada’s major weekly 
magazine, Saturday Night, recently ran 

page-one feature interview with 
Ventage’s Fred Kraav, author of The 
Partisans, exciting true-life story of the 
writer as he fought the Communist 
quae behind the Iron Curtain. . . . 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch, on its 
editorial page, recentl reprinted six 
poems i as, Thinking Heart, by 
Johan E; ze, ed + a 
at Fin College, New Edi- 


torially, in the same thn oF ilsrud 
was compared to Picasso an 
Gogh for the vitality of his verse. 


Van 





reux stars with’ t Arlen 
= . oe oP sated a morning 

’"s_current 
= BR ny How To Write 4 
Love Letter. 


Book was originally 
featured in the 
“Saturday Evening Post™ 


Calling it ‘‘an absorbing chronicle of 
an exciting career,” the United Press 
has sent a two-column review to 1000 
newspapers on Col. Sidney Forrester 
Mashbir’s best-selling 
Vantage . 1 was An 
American Spy. 

Much of the material in 
the book appeared several 
years ago in a three-part 
serial which ran in_the 
Saturday Evening Post. 
As it is published now, 
the contains mi 





Mashbir 
additional material which, at the —_ 


the articles appeared, was conside: 
top secret. The author, who is now a 
retired colonel, A.U.S., was formerly 
one of General Douglas ur’s 
chief aides. 

I Was An American Spy not only cov- 
ers Mashbir’s brilliant intelligence work 
in the first World War; it also r 


ae panese affairs during the second 
orld War. According to Mashbir. 
could have been r= for “Bear 
Harbor, instead being caught by 
surprise. Mashbir names names, and 

ives hard facts to back up his position. 

ere, surely, is one of the most thrill- 
ing and tic accounts 
a — os the Second 
world War. an important gap 
in our knowledge and ane S of 
ns conflict. 

book is wotusely Pesteated, | * 

ahi ant on jacketed, and 


for $3.75. You ol get a 
bookshop or from the publis 


Another Sellout On 
A pcg Book 


Dering 1 Fe’ 1954, the last 
books the first edition were 
-; en on Thou Art Peter, 

—_ - novel by Dr. C. 


rat your 





illustration of the va. 
ay sales activity which “4 resulted 
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Redbook, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, is al- 
ways looking for lead pieces, important ex- 
pose or cover-line articles that will catch 
readers’ eyes and attention. Such pieces 
must deal with subjects of prime concern 
to young adults in the 18 to 35 age bracket. 
Writers should send outlines or ideas to 
John B. Danby, executive editor, or Harold 
Baron, article editor. 

McCall’s, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, could 
use some short stories in lengths from 3,000 
to 6,000 words. Stories should not be too 
light, but have depth and involve strong 
emotional conflict. McCall’s also buys seri- 
als, which can be originals or books used 
by pre-publication arrangement with the 
book publishers. Though the magazine uses 
many name authors, the author is less im- 
portant than the story at McCall’s, accord- 
ing to Betty Ragsdale, fiction editor. 

The Saturday Evening Post has passed 
the 5 million mark in circulation. 


Editorial Switches at Popular 


At Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 17, Peggy Graves will assume editorial 
direction of the Popular Fiction Group. In 
addition to her eight love magazines, Peggy 
now has charge of the Westerns and the 
detective books. As yet, there are no changes 
in titles or requirements here. 

Alden H. Norton, who was editorial di- 
rector of Popular’s Fiction Group, will take 
over as editor of Adventure, while James 
O’Connell, who held that job, will devote 
himself exclusively to Argosy, as managing 
editor. 

Argosy plans to increase their home and 
outdoor service department immediately, 
using much more of this material than they 
have in the past. One or two major articles 
in each issue will be how-to’s—how to get 
along with your wife, how to get more 
money out of your business, how to make 
your vacation pay off, etc. While Argosy 
has always had columns on hunting, fishing, 
guns, home workshops, etc., they will ex- 
pand this type of coverage. Writers should 
query Bob Crichton, non-fiction editor. 

In fiction Argosy is looking for novelettes 
on other than the conventional Western, 
crime and war topics—stories of adventure 
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that cover a variety of backgrounds. They 
are also wide open for short stories of 3,000 
to 4,000 words, a slightly shorter length 
than they have been running. John Bender 
is fiction editor; Howard Lewis, editor-in- 
chief. Address: 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17. 

Audubon Magazine, a bimonthly edited 
at the beautiful Audubon Society head- 
quarters, 1130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 28, is de- 
voted to the protection and preservation of 
our native wildlife. 

The editors are anxious to get popularly- 
written articles on mammals, birds and 
other wild creatures and their relationships 
to their environments; wildlife management 
articles; popularized reports of wildlife re- 
search; articles about wild animal pets; 
personalized animal biographies; wildlife of 
a particular region; conservation projects; 
picture articles or illustrated text on animal 
tracks, habits, etc.; pieces on marine life, 
birds, flowers, etc.; biographical sketches of 
living naturalists. Also wanted are how- 
to-do articles on wildlife photography, 
pieces on how the amateur can make con- 
tributions to science, establish a sanctuary, 
community forest, school nature project, 
etc. The editors like personal experience 
stories on attracting wildlife (supplying food, 
water, cover, birdhouses, etc.) and they buy 
nature quizzes. They do not want fiction, 
poetry or articles on hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping, fur farming or cage birds. 

Managing Editor John K. Terres, a 
naturalist and successful nature writer him- 
self, suggests that writers avoid “buried 
leads” in their articles. In the nature article 
field, as in others, an interesting, well-writ- 
ten lead may mean an acceptance instead 
of a rejection. Writers might start with a 
good anecdote, ask a question or startle the 
reader with some surprising fact. Mng. Ed. 
Terres also suggests that writers avoid 
preaching or editorializing, but drive home 
their themes by the anecdotal method. 

Audubon Magazine pays from $15 to $75 
for articles ranging from 1,500 to 2,500 
words, although both longer and shorter 
material may be acceptable. Payment for 
one-time use of photographs is $3 each, 
with a credit line to the photographer; $10 
for a cover picture. Photographs or sketches 
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This is a worth while reminder if you have a book you want 
published . . . and you want it published “right!” You owe it to yourself 
to learn about our exclusive program for producing, promoting and 


SELLING your book. No other subsidy publisher offers you all this— 


*EDITING Every word checked for punctuation, grammar, etc. 
Experienced editors and proofreaders to assure you of a technically- 


perfect book. 
*PRODUCTION Because we have our own streamlined plant 


and can handle your book production completely . . . from typesetting 
through to binding, we offer subsidies up to 35% lower. 


*DISTRIBUTION Through extensive contacts, developed 
during our 30 years in the field, with wholesalers, schools, libraries, book 
clubs, movies and TV—your book gets to all the right places—at the 


right times! 


*PUBLICITY Newspaper releases, reviews, promotion pieces, 


autograph parties, personal appearances—all for sales! We get results! 


*ADVERTISING Watch for attractive, hard-hitting ads in the 
Saturday Review, N. Y. Times, Herald Tribune, Retail Bookseller, Library 
Bulletin, Alaska Sportsman, and many more .. . all at no cost to you! 




















WHY NOT YOUP 


BABIES NEED FATHERS TOO FROM THE DIARY OF DR. CHRISTIANITY AND AMERI. 
by Rhoda Kellogg—‘‘It would be PHILIP SHER by Philip Sher— CA’S SOCIAL PROBLEMS by 
_ wet were to “Differs from other autobiogra- H. Ralph Higgens—‘Vigorously 


a pity if only : 
sell Mrs, Kellogg’s valuable con- phies in the unique method of written and wholesome . . . an 
tributions to parent education presentation . . . lucid and inter- analysis of Christian social re- 
: . will doubtless be as stimu- esting manner. The language is sponsibility that is realistic and 
lating to mothers, teachers, social fluent, the style sustains interest.” judicial.” 

r. Victor E. Levine F. Ernest Johnson 


workers and psychologists.” D 
da Klein Sternber; Morning ‘‘World-Herald’’, “The Annals’’ of the Political 


N. Y. “Herald-Tribune’ Omaha, Nebraska and Social Science Academy. 


Write today to Dep’t D-14 for free booklet, PUBLISHING YOUR BOOK, 
or send your manuscript for a prompt report. (No obligation.) 





eal 





COMET pe. B 11 WEST 42np ST., 
NEW YORK CITY 
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accompanying material are desirable but 
not necessary. Audubon does not publish 
color. 

Incidentally, although Audubon is not a 
high-paying market, Reader's Digest fre- 
quently reprints from this and other nature 
magazines. 

If you have an idea for a nature article 
and want greater readership than you will 
get in a nature publication, query Coronet, 
Collier's or one of the other large-circula- 
tion books first. For the general magazines, 
you must have an article whose subject 
matter is of universal interest and powerful 


appeal. 


Odds and Ends 


William Raney, who resigned as editor- 
in-chief of Henry Holt & Co., has joined 
E. P. Dutton, 300 Fourth Ave., as one of 
three senior editors. The other two senior 
editors are Harry Shaw and William Doer- 
flinger. 

The February Coronet topped the 3 mil- 
lion mark for the first time in its history. 

The much-talked-about new Time, Inc. 
magazine is now scheduled for an August 
debut. The dummy title is New Sport. A 
weekly, it will sell for 25c, cover all sports, 
contain fiction, fashions, and may expand 
to general leisure topics. Address: 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. 








Specializing 
in book manuscripts 
Criticism, revision, typing, 
marketing 
Send Book and $25 
For Appraisal 


AGNES M. REEVE 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 


The Oldest Writers’ Service 








Established 1903 
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Screenland and Silver Screen, the fan 
magazines at Pines Publications, report 
highest newsstand sales to date for the last 
six months of 1953. 

Bold goes to four-colors with the May 
issue. 

Byron Mack, former editor on Time, is 
now managing editor at Forbes Magazine, 
80 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11. He takes the place 
of Bob Heimann, who resigned to become 
assistant to the president of American To- 
bacco Co. 

Modern Romances, 261 Fifth Ave., is a 
big market for first-person romance stories, 
at the regular rate of 4c a word or in 
their $15,000 Real Life Story Contest, with 
10 prizes of $1000 for winning stories rang- 
ing from 12,000 to 20,000 words and 10 
prizes of $500 for stories from 6,000 to 10,000 
words. Address mss. to The Editors. 

Ballantine Books, 404 Fifth Ave., is de- 
parting from its simultaneous hard-and-soft 
cover publication policy in the spring. The 
Power and the Prize, by Howard Swiggett, 
will appear in hard covers only. (The 
pocket reprint will appear much later.) The 
reason is that Reader's Digest Condensed 
Books, which wants the book, never takes 
titles from soft-cover originals. Ballantine 
also reports that its first title, Executive 
Suite, by Cameron Hawley, has sold 475,000 
copies in the 35c edition. 

Norman Anthony, who has satirized wit 
and humor over the years, has a new bi- 
monthly, Imp, which is subtitled, “impudent 
and impolite.” “Imp’isms” involve improb- 
able news, implausible conversations, im- 
proper stories, impious poetry. “Imp intends 
to be impudent and impolite to people im- 
pressed with their own importance,” says 
Impresario Anthony, whose editorial offices 
are at 89-51 164th St., Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 


Sarlat Edits New Book 


Martin Goodman’s newest magazine, For 
Men Only, is similar in format to his other 
three men’s magazines, Stag, Men and 
Male. It will use the same type of first- 
person, exciting, tough adventure stories, 
with a bit more sensational treatment. Noah 
Sarlat, editor, wants exposes of wicked 
cities, but writers should check to see if the 





“IMAGINE ME TAKING 
A CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE IN WRITING @ 


“After years of writing advertising sucker-bait, you’d think 
I’d be immune. But I have to admit the Magazine Institute 
has got something that sold me. Maybe it was the fact that 
your president and instructors were all writers. Anyway, I’m 
glad I was convinced. It’s a really fine course.’ 


That, in essence, is what a recent enrollee told us after he 
had signed for our training. He is just one of many who have 
found in the Magazine Institute something they did not know 
a correspondence course could offer — lively, up-to-date, inter- 
esting assignments ; instruction by competent, successful writers ; 
individual attention; the discipline of a regular writing sched- 
ule; and the freedom and inspiration of a flexible program. 


The Magazine Institute — a private school licensed by the 
State of New York — is really different. As a matter of fact, 
The Magazine Institute is completely owned, staffed, and 
operated by successful writers and editors—- men and women 
who have all held staff positions on magazines or in publishing 
houses, or who have earned publication in the leading peri- 
odicals. 

Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching others 
to write. Their own success, their own constant contact with 
editors and publishers, is your best assurance of a practical, 
thorough, and up-to-date training. 











Our Staff Includes 





ROBERT SMITH 


Author: Hotel on the Lake; 
The Human Image; Baseball ; 
One Winter in Boston; Writing 
Fiction ; Little League Catcher; 
Heroes of ] Baseball and many 
short stories. 


— 
ROBERT ARTHUR, well 
known writer of detective fic- 
Sens former writer-producer 
} Broadcasting Company ; 
former editor Dell, Fawcett 
and Street & Smith Publica- 
tions; short stories in Argosy, 
Collier’s, Blue Book, etc. 

o 


JACK ‘FORD, author 
of se Error; Writer's 
Cramp; 40 published novels 


and over 2000 short stories ; for- 
mer script writer for M. c. M., 
Warners and Universal Films. 
And other successful writers and 
editors. 








OUR STUDENTS SAY:* 


e I sold the Saturday Evening Post 
another piece.” 


. .. Esquire has accepted my story, 
one I sent you for criticism.” 


iy sold another story, my sixth . 


.. reporting the sale of another story, sub- 
a as an assignment last July. The mar- 


2” 


HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance 
to learn to write the way famous writers 
did — by writing continually, under the 
patient direction of a professional writer 
or editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every 
lesson you submit is criticized and corrected 
by a successful writer or editor. You may 
concentrate on fiction or non-fiction. Before 








ket was recommended in your criticism.” 
- ©... my first sale, after I had completed 
only four lessons.” 


I’ve just sold my first fiction piece, 
nae on a characterization I did for the 
course.’ 


“I sold an article to American Weekly.” 


long, you are turning out, under our direc- 
tion, short stories, articles, sketches, what- 
ever you seem best fitted to do. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Write for the FREE catalog describing the 
Magazine Institute plan and providing other 
arenenee of value be aaiee writers. 
“I have made some progress selling to >nquiries a’so receive the ST JOB IN 
numerous magazines sean Gane down HE WORLD, which lists unsolicited testi- 
and I’m only about one-third monials from successful Magazine Institute 

ee — Fill out the coupon and mail it 


through the course. 
i""""MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


* (Letters on file) 
Dept. 84-F, 50 Rockefeller 
Rockefeller 


The MAGAZINE ri ana comi ay yn 
INSTITUTE 


catalog to 
‘ wher ans ER CENTER BN ic tisha bi tae Zone... 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. inquiries Confidential—No Salesman 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) : == 





IES nce cecssccessccccendnnececsessesospesss 
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locale has been covered before submitting 
finished material. For Men Only buys sensa- 
tional picture stories on subjects that have 
elements of horror or terror as well as 
action. The best length for articles is about 
2500 words and payment is up to $300, with 
separate pay for pictures. Fiction should 
run from 3000 to 5000 words and be of the 
same rugged, dramatic type as that used in 
Male, Stag, and Men. Payment is up to 
$200 on fiction. All mss. should be ad- 
dressed to Noah Sarlat, at 270 Park Ave. 

The February issue of True marks the 
first time that a man’s magazine has passed 
the 2 million mark in circulation. 

Harper’s, 49 E. 33rd St., is always in need 
of short humorous pieces that have some 
significance, not just radio gag humor but 
a light treatment of a significant theme. 
They are very much in the market for 
profiles—not necessarily head-liners, but 
people whose careers reflect important 
aspects of American life. Harper’s is inter- 
ested in medical articles if they are fresh 
and absolutely authentic—nothing purely 
sensational. They also could use some scien- 
tific articles of general interest, such as their 
recent piece on deviations in the weather. 
Lengths run from 1000 to 3000 words, pref- 
erably 2500, and payment is good for the 
field. Query the editor, John Fischer. 

American Home, 444 Madison Ave., pays 
very little for merely text pieces, but pays 
up to $300 for text plus photos and cap- 
tions. They use articles from 800 to 2000 
words on subjects having to do with home- 
making, building, remodeling, decorating, 
gardening, kitchen and food problems, etc. 
They particularly like step-by-step picture 
stories on homemaking topics. No person- 
ality pieces used as such. Query The Editors 
before submitting material. 

Marjorie P. Johnson has been appointed 
managing editor of Flower Grower, 70 E. 
45th St., replacing Ruth Marie Peters, who 
resigned. Flower Grower wants interesting 
and’ authoritative articles written from the 
viewpoint of the beginning as well as the 
experienced gardener, in varied lengths up 
to 1800 words. They buy good clear pictures 
and pay separately for them. Payment aver- 
ages $50 or over for articles. 
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Air Trails Now Hobby Mag 


Air Trails, the monthly magazine pub- 
lished by Street and Smith at 304 E. 45th 
St., is now Air Trails Hobbies for Young 
Men and offers a good market for the free- 
lance writer who can turn out material in 
the model-making, mechanical, science 
fields, with appeal to boys 13 to 17. Albert 
L. Lewis, editor, wants not only factual 
articles on the making of model planes, cars 
and boats, but pieces on hobbies in general 
and subjects of interest to boys, such as 
scholarships, career counseling and—par- 
ticularly—how to make money with hob- 
bies. Interested writers should get the first 
issue—on the stands March 10—to get the 
feel of the magazine before querying Editor 
Lewis. 

Florence Schetty, editor of True Life 
Stories, 10 E. 40th St., N. Y. 16, receives 
plenty of mss., but she complains of a 
dearth of good material. The market at 
True Life Stories is wide open, particularly 
for 10,000 and 12,500 word novelettes and 
for shorter lengths of 5000 to 7500 words. 
Teen-age stories are still much in demand if 
the problems are real, but no stories from 
the man’s viewpoint are being bought at 
present. 

The main reason for rejection of stories 
here is that plots are trite and entirely fic- 
tional, without depth or emotional quality. 
Plots should be simple, not mechanical or 
tied up with too many sub-plots. And they 
must, above all, have a strong love interest. 
Unusual backgrounds and occupations are 
good, but the writer must not become so 
interested in the background that it domi- 
nates the story and overshadows the char- 


acters and their emotions. Payment is 
prompt, on acceptance, at 3c a word 
and up. 


Good Housekeeping, 959 Eighth Ave., 
N. Y. 19, like other of the leading women’s 
magazines, is using an increasing number of 
articles. Non-fiction pieces can run from 
1,000 up to 10,000 words and should be of 
general interest, with a warm, human qual- 
ity. Herbert R. Mayes is editor. 

Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Ave., is always 
in the market for exciting and dramatic 
mystery stories, to run about 20,000 words. 
Kathryn Bourne is fiction editor. 








IT MAKES SENSE 


: to choose a publisher who can offer 
Saw My Savior your book these exclusive features 


A Teer Mery 


in the U.S. for total number of books published (we publish more 
books annually than Simon & Shuster or Random House among 
others), Pageant Press is backed by years of experience and has a 
thoroughly capable staff. 


may ih “a 1 ESTABLISHED FIRM Rated officially among the top 10 publishers 
e 


individually planned to reflect the theme of the particular book. 
Our books win high praise continually from typographers, booksellers 
and reviewers. 


INDIVIDUAL DESIGN Every detail of each and every title is 
ie 


“As a printer I can attest to the excellence and individuality of design 
THE STUBBORN HEAR I have noticed in your hundreds of titles.”—J. H. LaForge. 
4 


provide national display advertising for every book published, at no 
extra cost to the author. We believe such advertising is necessary 
to sales and take dozens of illustrated pages yearly in publications 
such as “Retail Bookseller,’ “N. Y. Times,” “Library Bulletin,” 
“Saturday Review of Literature,” etc. 


3 NATIONAL ADVERTISING We are the only cooperative firm to 


“Since Pageant Press is the only cooperative publishing firm to offer 
such ads without extra cost to me I decided to have you publish my 
book. [ve never regretted it!”—Mary Gallagher. 


Press, our subsidies average from 25 to 30% lower than firms which 
eZ do not offer any advertising. We eliminate overhead “frills” and 
y auice S1DOALL depend heavily upon book sales. 


4 LOWER SUBSIDIES Despite extra advantages offered by Pageant 
© 


His Hand Against 


Ever) Man “['m glad I persevered in my ‘testing,’ for Papeant Press offers more 


for a much lower subsidy. You people really must sell books to make 
up the difference.”—John Burke. 


to one-half the time required by other firms. The answer lies in 
larger editorial and production staffs and greater printing facilities. 
We report on manuscripts in one week. 


5 PROMPT SERVICE Our books are usually published in one-third 
¢ 


“The ‘Menehunes’ arrived yesterday—out ten days before schedule!” 
—Vivian L. Thompson. 


Send today for our free 
booklet which will give 
you full details of our 
unique publishing plan. 
Or better still, send your 
manuscript for a prompt 
(only one week) report. 


HERE 
WE GO 
Ae \IM : Ne obligation, ef course. 





PAGEAN T PRESS 


130 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE. Burns & MacEachern 
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By Hal Goldberg 


THE PROFESSORS most warmly remembered 
by their students are those who, in their 
lectures, roam north, south, and around 
the compass of their subject; the professors 
who have the intellectual courage to chal- 
lenge what is held sacred. Fortunate are 
students who meet such minds in the course 
of today’s patchwork-quilted education. 
Kenneth Payson Kempton brings just such 
a mind to the field of writing, judging from 
what he has to say and how he says it in 
Short Stories for Study.* 

The stories selected for Short Stories are 
no models of perfection but contemporary 
examples which illustrate principles of 
technique and management of content. All 
but one of the stories offer enjoyable read- 
ing. Aside from those published in the New 
Yorker, most were published in the “little” 
magazines. 

The book is organized into two sections, 
technique and content. In studying how a 
story is told (technique), Kempton stresses 
continuity and immediacy as particular 
qualities of the short story. He divides the 
ways in which a story may be told into 
“Stream of Experiences,” “I as Protagon- 
ist,” “I as Witness,” “Objectivity.” A well- 
written story serves as an example of each 
method. Basic to each approach is the im- 
portance of impelling the story organically 
—the story told from within itself without 
author intrusion. 

The elements of plausibility, suspense, 
surprise, persons, place, plot, and restraint 
are grouped under “Content,” with a story 
to illustrate each element. 





* Published by Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1953. $4.75. 
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Can a writer contrive content to meet 
an editor’s demands? Kempton emphatic- 
ally says no. To provide content that is 
honest and at the same time able to win 
readership “each short story must rise from 
his (the writer’s) lived experience and be 
shaped to an objective meaning by his 
imagination.” 

Kempton recognizes that the economic 
urge to sell what one has written is at least 
as sound as the purely esthetic urge. “It is 
tough but it is necessary to be both a sales- 
man and an idealist.” 

“Idea” is used by Kempton to mean the 
basic substance of a short story—not as 
confining as the term “plot.” His succinct 
definition is “individual plus motive plus 
opposition plus outcome represent idea and 
equal story.” This basic truth about a short 
story has been expressed in a thousand 
different ways, but Kempton brings to it 
a broader interpretation which can em- 
brace many current stories that are excep- 
tions to more narrow definitions. He coun- 
sels writers to realize “ideas” rather than 
to search for “plots.” “So long as concern 
for character dominates, plots will be cre- 
ated,” he assures us. 

Within the space of a paragraph, even a 
sentence, Kempton offers clear insight into 
story elements. Here is how he puts across 
the relationship between plausibility, sus- 
pense and surprise: 

Suspense and surprise rest on plausibility, of 
course, like two children on the ends of a teeter; 
if the fulcrum isn’t strong enough, they both 
fall. . «©. Suspense and surprise have special 
relationship (like that which) exists between the 
weights of the two children. . . . Just as a marked 
difference in weight of the two children destroys 
balance and makes riding difficult, suspense too 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Aunouncing 
THE 1954 LAMBERT WILSON 
SHORT STORY CONTEST 


BEGINS MARCH 1—ENDS APRIL 30 


CONTEST AIM: To encourage beginning and unpublished short-story writers, and to 
familiarize them with my agency, which specializes in the problems of the new writer 
who wants to sell. 


PRIZES: $1,000.00 Worth of Writing Help—20 Winners 


Ist Prize: Our help on 350,000 words.............-.++5- $350.00 value 
2nd Prize: Our help on 250,000 words...........-.--e00- 250.00 value 
3rd Prize: Our help on 125,000 words.............-000- 125.00 value 
4th Prize: Our help on 50,000 words..............+.5.. 50.00 value 
5th Prize: Our help on 50,000 words................+-- 50.00 value 
6th Prize: Our help on 50,000 words................4+- 50.00 value 
7th Prize: Our help on 25,000 words..............000+- 25.00 value 
8th Prize: Our help on 25,000 words................4.- 25.00 value 
9th Prize: Our help on 20,000 words..............+e00- 20.00 value 
10th thru 20th Prize: Our help on 5,000 words............ 5.00 value 


Winners will receive by mail our personal help on manuscripts of any nature, not neces- 
sarily short stories. Help given will consist of (1) a thorough market analysis; (2) edit- 
ing, collaborative rewrite, or revision suggestions—whichever is needed to bring the manu- 
scripts up to professional standards; and (3) agenting as soon as work is in salable shape, 
to appropriate markets. Winners will be announced in this magazine as soon as all en- 
tries can be judged by the agency. 


All entrants—winners or not—will be given a careful and frank appraisal of their work, 
outlining how it may be made salable. Manuscripts ready to market will be submitted 
at no additional charge. At time of sale of any script, we take our 10% commission and 
drop future fees. 


Special Prize for WRITER'S DIGEST Readers Only: Writers who mention 
WRITER'S DIGEST when submitting their entries, will be considered for a 
bonus award. The top three such entrants will be awarded an additional 
$25.00 worth of writing help. 


RULES: All manuscripts must be: (1) postmarked between March 1, 1954 and April 30, 1954; 
(2) between 1000 and 6500 words; (3) marked “Contest Entry”; (4) typewritten; (5) unpublished; 
(6) accompanied by return postage and regular handling fee for new writers of one dollar per 
thousand words, five dollar minimum, per manuscript. This is our usual fee; no special entry 
fee is required. Authors will retain all rights to their manuscripts. There are no restrictions 
to type of story, popular or literary, slick or pulp. 


During the contest period, we will continue to welcome all types of manuscripts for appraisal and 
possible agenting, from short-shorts to book-lengths. Manuscripts should be accompanied by the 
regular handling fee of one dollar per 1000 words, five dollar minimum, parts ww books of 
all lengths. They wili be given prompt, individual attention, plus an appraisal and report as to 
their present or future salability. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY, 130 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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By Frank A. Dickson 


June Article Possibilities 


1. A ONE-MAN BAND OF YOUR 
SECTION. His musical contraptions; wide 
variety of instruments he can play; num- 
ber of cities and states in which he has 
performed. Is he in great demand at con- 
ventions? 

2. SHOPPERS WHO LEAVE POCK- 
ETBOOKS IN STORES AFTER MAK- 
ING PURCHASES. Largest sums found 
in the purses; rewards given; pocketbooks 
never claimed. 

3. THE LARGEST MOTORCYCLE 
CLUB IN YOUR STATE. The most out- 
standing stunt riders in the group; features 
of the meetings, as motorcycle scavenger 
hunts; longest trips by the members. Slant: 
the club’s efforts to promote safety among 
motorcyclists. 

4. FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES OF 
LOCAL TAXICAB DRIVERS. Miracu- 
lous escapes which the drivers attribute to 
Divine Providence. Any cabbies serve as 
Sunday-school teachers? 

5. NICKNAMES OF RAILROAD 
ENGINEERS AND CONDUCTORS OF 
YOUR SECTION. Where did these nick- 
names come from? Do the subjects know 
persons with the same nicknames? Do any 
of the conductors have unusual ability to 
remember names and faces? 
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G6. 10TH ANNIVERSARY OF “D 
DAY” IN WORLD WAR II. The local 
members of the American Legion and other 
veterans’ organizations who retain vivid 
memories of the invasion. Any humorous 
moments during the engagements? Dan 
Cupid at work during warfare. 

@. A GIRL COLLEGE STUDENT IN 
YOUR SECTION WHO FLIES HER 
OWN AIRPLANE. Number of flying 
hours to her credit; the most attractive 
cities from a “bird’s viewpoint,” in the 
opinion of the subject. The aviatrix’ lead- 
ing ambition; her closest brush with the 
Grim Reaper. 

8. THE FARM DIRECTOR OF A 
TELEVISION STATION IN YOUR 
AREA. Slant: how the program empha- 
sizes the saying “seeing is believing.” New 
crops and methods advocated on the pro- 
gram; farm youths who have made hits 
on video; agricultural leaders of national 
importance who have appeared. 

9. WELL-KNOWN RESIDENTS OF 
YOUR CITY WHO ARE MODEL 
RAILROAD HOBBYISTS. Today is the 
173rd anniversary of the birth of George 
Stephenson, English inventor of the loco- 
motive. Local enthusiasts who are former 
railroaders. The most interesting models. 

10. AN INTERVIEW WITH A HOS- 
PITAL ENGINEER OF YOUR CITY. A 
typical day. Chief problems confronting 
the engineer. Hospital improvements dur- 
ing the past few years; predictions about 
hospitals half a century from now. 

11. THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
LADIES AUXILIARY OF YOUR 
STATE’S BRANCH OF THE NATION- 
AL RURAL LETTER CARRIERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. Activities of the organiza- 
tion; main objectives; present officers. 

12. TROPHIES OF ATHLETIC 
COACHES IN YOUR STATE. Recollec- 
tions of their most thrilling moments as 
players; their secret desires in school days; 
the most brilliant athletes developed by 
the coaches. 

13, THE MARITAL LIFE OF MAR- 
TIAL LEADERS. Anniversary angle: on 
this day in 1786 Winfield Scott was born. 
Courtship and marriage of Scott and other 
military heroes. 




































































14. THE LARGEST CHILDREN’S 
MUSEUM IN YOUR STATE. Founders 
of the museum; the number of exhibits; 
various features, as art, ceramics, and na- 
ture field trips; facts about the museum’s 
operation; number of visitors annually. 


15, ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS 
THAT MADE HISTORY. Benjamin 
Franklin proved that lightning is electricity 
through his kite experiment on June 15, 
1752. Slant: how his invention of the 
lightning rod, after his famous experiment, 
helped prevent destruction of lives and 
property. 

16. A HOME FOR AGED PER- 
SONS OPERATED BY A CHURCH IN 
YOUR STATE. Interview the superin- 
tendent about the benefits of the institu- 
tion and plans for expansion. The most 
pressing needs at present; donations. 


17. THE MOST ARDENT FISHER- 
MEN AMONG LOCAL FIREMEN. 
Their record-catches; what the fire-fighters 
consider the best fishing streams in the 
county; far-away angling paradises that 
lure the firemen. 


18. MESSAGES SENT IN BOXES 
OF MANUFACTURED GOODS BY 
FACTORY WORKERS IN DISTANT 
STATES. Correspondence—and any visits 
—that resulted. The extent of the “pen 
pal” habit among youths of your city; the 
exchange of letters and pictures by local 
boys and girls with young people overseas. 
Slant: the rapidly-spreading practice of 
using tape recordings as “pen pal” letters. 


19. THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGNS OF LO- 
CAL CHURCHES IN RECENT YEARS. 
Leaders of the drives. Expansion of church 
quarters to take care of growth. Slant: 
the effect of warfare on the churches’ 
growth; times of stress tend to increase at- 
tendance. 


20. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
PHOTOGRAPHER FOR THE PUBLIC- 
ITY BUREAU IN YOUR STATE. The 
nature of his job; his photographs that 
have attracted the most attention; prizes 
won by his pictures; his tips for amateur 
photographers. 











Many of America’s 
best-known writers 
reveal their tested 
techniques and 
strategies, in 


KEYS TO 
SUCCESSFUL 


INTERVIEWING 


By STEWART HARRAL 


O GET the right answers, you 
must ask the right questions. 


Here’s the first book of its kind to tell 
you how it’s done. Here’s advice by 
some of the country’s most successful 
writers and newsmen, including 
Walter Duranty, Ben Hecht, Arthur 


Krock, Waldemar Kaempffert, Ed- 


ward Mowery, and many others. This 


is a hard-hitting, practical manual, 
with hundreds of tips, new angles 


and approaches. 


Order your copy today. Send check 


or money order for $3.75 to UNivEr- 
sITy OF OkLAHOMA Press, Dept. S6, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


_——————— —— eee 
—eoO—e ee 








Work under personal direction of 
ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


In short story and the poem 
Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony 


MAY 31—JUNE 12 
Contests - - Scholarships 


For information write: 


MEREDITH SCHNECKENBURGER 
4942 Kosarek, Corpus Christi, Texas 
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For SALES promotion you need a SALES 
representative actually in the publishing 
district. 

Your BOOK manuscripts and MAGA- 
ZINE material deserve careful attention 
for market possibility appraisal followed 
by efficient promotion of every angle for 
maximum compensation. 

Not a mere delivery service but ex- 
perienced, friendly cooperation with your 
writing problem. No courses. 

Com. basis for authors with current 
sales in excess of $1000 per year. 
Others must pay a service fee. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — I can sell it”’ 


























21. FAVORITE COOKING RECI- 
PES OF BASEBALL WIVES IN YOUR 
SECTION. What do the diamond stars 
like to eat? Do some of the players star 
in the kitchen? Recipes concocted by the 
athletes and their wives. How the players 
must count their calories. 


22. OLD SCHOOL AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOL MEDALS IN POSSESSION 
OF A LOCAL RESIDENT. Why the 
medals were awarded; records set by the 
recipient; unforgettable teachers, as recalled 
by the honored student. 


23. ARTISTS OF YOUR SECTION 
WHO ARE WELL KNOWN AS MUSI- 
CIANS. Have any of them tried song- 
writing? Have the artists used many musi- 
cians as subjects? Slant: music as inspira- 
tion to an artist. 


24. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
RECEPTIONIST AT THE GOVERN- 
OR’S OFFICE IN YOUR STATE. Un- 
usual visitors, as persons seeking publicity; 
meeting celebrities, including movie stars. 
The requests for the governor’s autograph. 





good yarns which sold to the best markets. 


cost you a penny! 


IS PLOTTING YOUR BLACK BOGEY? 


For more than eighteen years I have been helping my clients slay this dragon. I go over 
their manuscripts and show them how to build up inadequate plots and fix those which contain 
“kinks” or touch upon editorial taboos. In countless cases, this has turned hopeless scripts into 


Writers with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their scripts to leading magazines, 
book publishers, TV and movie producers. This success can be traced to the fact that my work 
is designed to fit each individual’s needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 


If you are tired of failure, the result of hit-or-miss methods, send for my FREE pamphlet; 
and if I take you in my limited group, you'll become a selling writer or my work with you won’t 





will become salable. 


of satisfied users 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. ¥ 
sources for story material, Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 


**The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,” says the author of a dozen published books. 


One garcem | stimulating and helpful. . . . Wish_I had it years ago,”’ says another of the many hundreds 
this seroheiogically sound and tested training method. 


To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


ou will discover unta 











MALIBU GEORGE KELTON CALIFORNIA 
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Busiest time of the week. Does the recep- 
tionist have any political ambitions? 


25. SITES OF INDIAN BATTLES 
IN YOUR STATE. Markers at the places; 
noted soldiers who lost their lives in the 
conflicts; heroes of the struggles. Indians 
killed General George A. Custer in the 
battle of Little Big Horn in Montana on 
this day in 1876. 


26. HIGH SCHOOL AND COL- 
LEGE PROFESSORS OF YOUR CITY 
AND SECTION WHO ARE MUCH IN 
DEMAND AS SPEAKERS. The largest 
number of addresses delivered in one week; 
the longest distances the speakers have 
traveled to make appearances; suiting a 
speech to the occasion; extraordinary 
boners. 


27. MEMENTOS OF HIS TRAV- 
ELS, NATIONAL AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL, CHERISHED BY THE MOST 
WIDELY-TRAVELLED LOCAL CLER- 
GYMAN. Any connected with the Holy 
Land? Interesting stories behind the souve- 
nirs. Odd modes of travel, as well as 
strange dishes of food abroad. 


28. THE DEAN OF TEACHERS IN 
A SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND IN 
YOUR STATE. Advancement in _tech- 
niques of instruction; careers for which the 
sightless students are trained. Slant: how 
the veteran instructor has dedicated his or 
her life to obtaining a “new deal” for the 
blind. 


29. CERAMICS AS A HOBBY 
AMONG LOCAL CITIZENS. Hobbyists 
who have found the pastime very profitable 
financially. The most popular products. 


30. A VISIT TO A CEMENT FAC- 
TORY. The raw materials used in the 
manufacture of cement; the various pro- 
cesses of production; the history of cement. 
Slant: the cement industry ranks among 
the largest in the building field. 





HAVE YOU READ CONFESSION CLINIC MONTHLY? 


Chockful of market news and writing tips, this news- 
ietter is free for Confession Clinic clients. And what is 
Confession Clinic? It’s a criticism-sales service exclusively 
for confession writers. We give frank, fa reports! We 

really know the confession market inside and out Reading- 
criticism fee $1 per 1000 words; minimum; substituted 
for straight 10% eS aeatenien after first sale. 
dressed envelopes must accompany manuscripts. 


CONFESSION CLINIC 
Suite 1004, 516 5th Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 





Chautauqua Writers’ Workshop 
8th Session July 12 to 30, 1954 


Workshops in Fiction, Poetry, Non-fiction, Writing for 
Children. Manuscript conferences. Plus all Chautauqua 
activities. Staff: Margaret Widdemer, David Morton, 
Diggory Venn, Marjorie B. Paradis, and Rebecca Richmond. 
Academic credit granted. 


For bulletins write: Registrar, Chautauqua 








Summer Schools, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


MUSIC SERVICE 


FREE EXAMINATION. Send 
Songs revised, arranged, 





Song Poems set to music. 
Poems today. No obligation. 
music printed. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. 


EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your oo maa in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1000 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 


Boston, Mass. 








How to Make the Most of the Laws that Govern 
Creative Mind — Read 


RHYTHM IN WRITING 


A book that will interest Professional Writers and Dil- 
ettantes, sucessful and unsuccessful, alike. Price $1.00. 
R. N. RISSER 
30 W. Bayaud Ave. Denver 9, Colorado 





NON-FICTION WRITERS ONLY 


A revis' sing, editing service. For those who have not yet 
sold “‘big’’ magazines. By established, non-fiction writer- 
editor Souther three books, numerous articles. 

Special Rates to Beginners 
Honest appraisal; if work warrants publication, proper 
markets suggested. Mss. professionally typed. 
J. B. KAHN, 610 West 113 St., New York City 25 











YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by seeding ded by potion of 
ey magazi sed by thousands of successful writers. 
Let t PLOT GENIE ‘furnish ou with countless dramatic plots 
for the mores aoe now in demand. Write what the editors 
want. Get R share of the editors’ cheeks. Send today 
for free descriptive literature. 


J. C. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, Calif. 














9426 Santa Monica Bivd. 





NOW—FOR AS LITTLE AS $5 MONTHLY 


you can have by mail the same help given some 200 students in my current workshops in Los Angeles 
area—based on my own experience as daily newspaper staff reporter, feature writer and editor, 
syndicate editor, and free-lance magazine and radio writer. This fee includ 

PLUS MY PERSONAL CRITICISM OF YOUR MSS. 
ROSE KING 





Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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By Leo Shull 


A DIRECTOR is a playwright’s best friend. 

There is a book, now in the reprint stage, 
selling for 25c, which vividly describes a 
director’s function. Glitter, by A. B. Shiff- 

n (Popular Library), tells the story of a 
playwright’s adventures from the day his 
play is optioned to its final stages on Broad- 
way. This is the most real of all the books 
we have read dealing with details on the 
production of a show. 

We quote from a paragraph on page 
156. The play has been produced, has 
opened out of town, getting good reviews, 
and is ready to come to N.Y. for the open- 
ing. But there is something lacking and the 
producer calls in another director. Here is 
what the playwright says (in the book) : 

I didn’t know what miracle a new 
director could perform with a play 
that was already set. I was afraid that 
any change he might make would look 
like patchwork. He might remove a 
scene with surgery and replace it with 
a miracle, but he had only nine days 
before we hit New York, and I 
couldn’t see how it was to be done. 

It was strange about the actors. Most 
of them had liked Cholly (the original 
director). Jerry (the lead) was the 
only one who. fought him. Now that 
Cholly was out they began to find 
fault. Cholly had choked their talents. 
They had so much more to give, but 
Cholly had been misinterpreting the 
characters they were portraying. . 

. the new director was a bundle 
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. . he got them togethe, 
he had them run through 
the play. he began to make 
changes. He changed positions. He 
turned them around. He scattered 
them where they’d been huddling. He 
revised entrances, so that a character 
did not enter a scene. . . . He had the 
scenes overlap, drift into cach other, 
making for a_ single effect, and 
doing away with the series of vignette 

SCONCE. ... 

Glitter is good reading for a playwright. 
There are several other books tracing the 
evolution of a script into a play. Elmer 
Rice’s The Show Must Go On is an excel- 
lent narrative, in fiction form, which sets 
down every step. John Gassner’s Producing 
the Play is more textbookish; it examines 
all phases of technical production. Harold 
Clurman, the director and producer, wrote 
The Fervent Years (Knopf), the story of 
the birth and growth of the well-known 
Group Theatre, which produced famous 
actors and playwrights. 

% % *% 

A few columns back we listed some 
Bargain Paradises, where authors could live 
cheaply while writing their plays. 


of energy. 
on the stage, 


One place we mentioned was Mexico, 
and we were talking about smaller villages. 
From Mexico City itself comes a letter by 
Edward Stutz. 

Now that the dollar is worth less than 9 
pesos (a peso is worth about 11 cents), 
Stutz says that beef costs 32c a pound, 











a litre (about 12c a quart). 

As for us, someone invited us to Bermuda 
for a couple of weeks. So maybe the best 
bargain is to “guest it.” That’s what we did 
for the month of March. 


x * * 


In June of every year a group of theatres 
resume operations. They are the summer 
theatres, sprawling from the East Coast to 
the West, with the majority located in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New York, and 
New Jersey. These theatres are open from 
10 to 15 weeks, use skilled actors and tech- 
nicians from Broadway, and most of them 
try new scripts. Some of the new scripts 
tried out wind up on Broadway. 


We have listed the more important sum- 
mer theatres in past columns. This month 
we will list the agents who provide summer 
theatres with actors, directors and tech- 
nicians as well as playwrights. 

The list is “approved” by Actors Equity 
Association (45 W. 47th St., N. Y.) and is 
up-to-date. Approval means that these 
agents may book actors into the summer 
theatres and receive a fee of 5% of the 
actor’s salary for every week the actor, or 
stage manager, or technician, works in the 
theatres. Remember that each agent is in- 
terested in finding a play for a summer 
theatre because he then controls the casting 
of the play. 

If you want a complete listing of the 
400 summer theatres, their locations, staffs, 
stage dimensions, distance from N. Y., etc., 
write for Summer Theatres, 155 West 46th 
St., New York; price: $1. 


Authorized Equity Casting Agents 


These are the only agents through whom 
Equity members may secure employment in 
the legitimate theatre in New York and 
environs. All addresses are New York City. 
(Ed. note: These are not author’s agents; 
we suggest that you query by letter or in 
person before bundling off your script to a 
casting agent.) 

Agneta, Nick, 1270 Sixth Ave. 

Arnold, Laura, 545 Fifth Ave. 


beer is 6c a bottle, but milk is up to 15c 








Bertell, Jack, 730 Fifth Ave. 
Bestry, Harry, 113 West 57th St. 
Briscoe & Goldsmith, 522 Fifth Ave. 
Broder, Jane, 40 East 49th St. 

Brown, Lyman, 145 West 45th St. 
Burke, Bernard, 48 West 48th St. 
Caspare, Leo F., 201 West 49th St. 
Coleman, Deborah, 1746 Broadway. 
Deacy, Jane, 60 E. 42nd St. 

Darrow, John, 681 Fifth Ave. 

Davies, Jack, 48 W. 48th St. 

Elkfort, Eddie, 250 W. 57th St. 
Enright, Sara, 234 West 44th St. 
Etkin, Irene, 20 E. 53rd St. 

Feldman, Charles, 610 Fifth Ave. 
General Artist Corp., 1270 Sixth Ave. 
Gibbs, John E., $0 Rockefeller PI. 
Greshler, Abner J., 1270 Sixth Ave. 
Hahlo, Sylvia, 113 W. 57th St. 

Hanna, Mark, 654 Madison Ave. 

Hart, Max, 1270 Sixth Ave. 

Hartford Agency, 18 East 48th St. 
Hayward, Leland, 655 Madison Ave. 
Howell, Miriam, 17 E. 49th St. 

Hoyt, Howard, 11 West 42nd St. 
Hunt, Diana, 509 Madison Ave. 
Ingalls, Miles, Hote] Astor 

Irwin, Lou, 48 West 48th St. 

Knight, Al, 156 Wet 44th St. 

Kroll, Lucy, 119 West 57th St. 

La Marr, Richard, 501 Madison Ave. 
Lantz, Robert, 666 Fifth Ave. 

Later, Kenneth, 65 W. 54th St. 

Leddy, Mark, 48 West 48th St. 

Lee, Olga, 113 W. 57th St. 

Liebling, William, 551 Fifth Ave. 

M. C. A. Artist, Ltd., 598 Madison Ave. 
McCaffrey, William, 501 Madison Ave. 
Morris, Wm., 1740 Broadway. 

Morrow, Marjorie, 1501 Broadway. 
National Concert & Artist, 711 Fifth Ave. 
Newborn, Abe, 743 5th Ave. 

North, Meyer, 1564 Broadway. 
Phillips, Lucile A., 1674 Broadway. 
P&man, Richard, Agency, 305 West 55th St. 
Pokan, Barron, 444 Madison Ave. 

Poll, Martin H., 200 W. 57th St. 
Richard, Max, 1776 Broadway. 
Robbins, Fred, 67 West 44th St. 
Robinson, Frances, 220 West 42nd St. 
Saficr, Gloria, 457 Madison Ave. 
Schirmer, Gus, Jr., 16 West 55th St. 
Schultz, Robert, Associates, 14 East 62nd St. 
Shurr, Louis, 1501 Broadway. 

Small, Paul, 55 W. 42nd St. 

Spencer, Jack, 200 W. 57th St. 

Stein, William L., Inc., 113 W. 57th St. 
Van Pattern, Jo, 1697 Broadway. 
Wiese, Henry, 1674 Broadway. 
Weissman, Dora, 1776 Broadway. 

Witt, Peter, 37 West 57th St. 

Wolff, Max, 214 W. 42nd St. 

Ziegler, Jules, 545 Fifth Ave. 




















MARKET 





At Press Time—Who’s Buying What from Free-Lance Wrifers 








 ——————— 


Book Publishers 


The Blakiston Company, Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Eunice C. Stevens, 
Chief Editor . . . Publishes only textbooks and 
monographs in the fields of medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, chemistry, physics and biologic sci- 
ences . . . Pays on royalty basis . . . Reports in 
about six weeks. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., Indianap- 
olis 7, Ind. Hiram Haydn, Editor . . . Publishes 
a general trade list of fiction and non-fiction. 
Manuscripts should be no less than 60,000 words 


. . . No poetry or plays .. . Juveniles published 
for the eight to twelve-year-old age group and 
run 20,000 words or more in length ... As a 


rule, author should not submit illustrative ma- 
terial with mss. . . . Payment on royalty basis. 


Burton Publishing Company, 722 Main St., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Forrest Adams, Editor. . . 
Interested in any good salable book manuscript, 
fiction and non-fiction. Issues about ten titles each 
year. Would like to see material that can be sold 
to the public schools and county, regional and 
state libraries . . . Also looking for writers and 
artists to do illustrated books for small children 

. . Prefer shorter mss. not to exceed 60,000 
words . . . Offers standard royalty contract. 


General Magazines (First Class) 


National Geographic Magazine, 1146 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Gilbert Gros- 
venor, Editor. Issued monthly; 65c a copy, $6.50 
a year ... Will consider articles of 2000 to 8000 
words describing personal experiences in places of 
geographic interest, and showing people and their 
work, play, customs with sympathetic under- 
standing. Also articles on natural history and 
scientific subjects related to geography in pop- 
ular, non-technical style. Articles may be sent 
with or without photos, and color and mono- 
chrome photographs will be considered without 
article material . . . Requires about ten days to 
report . . . Substantial payment on acceptance 
... Prefers query first. 
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Playboy, 11 E. Superior, Chicago 11, Ill. Ray 
Russell, Associate Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy, $6.00 a year ... A new magazine for men, 
which had been tentatively titled Stag Party 
before publication. Aimed at the urban man, pri- 
marily. “Our readers believe in The Good Life 
and so do we. We’re not a hunting-and-fishing 
type of book. Sex, a definite part of The Good 
Life, is in order in fiction and articles.” . .. Will 
look at fiction and article submissions. Fiction 
should be modern, aware, sophisticated, highly 
literate but not “literary.” Humor should be 
ribald and/or satirical in the best Max Shulman- 
S. J. Perelman tradition. Prefers lengths of 1500- 
2000 words or shorter . . . Articles should treat 
subjects of interest to the city-bred “operator” 
who knows his way around, and should be han- 
dled in a breezy, comfortable, unpedantic style. 
. . . Buys photographs . . . Editors may decide to 
use a little first rate light verse with masculine 
appeal . . . Reports in one to two weeks . 
Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


Trade Journals 


The American Baker, 118 S. Sixth St., Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. (Address after May Ist: 2501 
Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn.) Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy, 
$2.00 a year . . . Edited for commercial bakers 
. . . In need of illustrated articles on progressive 
modern plants, accounts of successful attempts by 
retail bakers to meet the housewife’s demand for 
quality products, photographs of attractive win- 
dow displays, shop arrangements, etc., descrip- 
tions of enterprising merchandising methods, and 
technical articles on problems confronting the 
commercial baker in the making and selling of 
his wares. Word lengths may vary according to 
subject matter with top limit of about 2000 
words. Particularly wanted are short articles from 
100 to 1000 words ... Pays 1c to 2c a word in 
the month following acceptance. Glossy photos of 
commercial baking subjects or commercial baked 
foods shown in use, 5x7 minimum size, bring $3 
to $5... Reports in 24 hours. 









American Brewer, 202 East 44th St., New York 
17, N. Y. Robert Schwarz, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy, $3.00 a year .. . Serves the brewing 
trade . . . Uses scientific and technical articles as 
well as articles on management, sales, promotion, 
personnel training, advertising, accounting. Fea- 
ture material on plant expansions, effective sales 
schemes, etc., are bought. Articles can be 1500 
to 2000 words or longer. Should be illustrated if 
possible . . . Also accepts news items of breweries 
and executive personnel . . . Pays $35 and up 
for features depending on length, importance, 
photos, etc. News items bring 50c per column 
inch . . . Pays on publication. 


Power, McGraw-Hill Bldg., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. Philip W. Swain, Chief Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy, $4.00 a year... 
Editorial material only wanted from men of engi- 
neering training and experience. Writers without 
such experience should not submit . . . Needs 
practical engineering articles dealing with boil- 
ers, turbines, large diesels, refrigerating machin- 
ery, and similar power service equipment . . . 
Rates vary but run about $25.00 per magazine 
page. 


Premium Practice, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N.Y. George Meredith, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy, $3.50 a year . . . Subject 
matter of this publication is marketing. Needs 
case-history articles on use of premiums, sales 
incentives and contests, 500 to 1500 words, with 
photos and/or ad proofs, catalogues, point-of- 
purchase advertising materials . . . Pays 2c a 
word on publication and $3 to $5 for photos used 
to illustrate articles . . . Reports in two weeks. 


Refrigerating Engineering, 40 West 40th St., 
New York 1, N.Y. Fred C. Kelly, Sr., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy, $3.00 a year... 
Needs scientific articles on refrigeration and air 
conditioning . . . Pays 2c to 3c per word on pub- 
lication . . . Reports in two days. 


Southern Florist and Nurseryman, 120 St. Louis 
Ave., Fort Worth, Tex. Louie L. Hulme, Editor. 
Issued weekly . . . Needs good material slanted 
specifically for the professional florist and nursery- 
man. For the nurseryman it can include material 
on sales, merchandising, growing, landscaping, 
labor, almost anything of concern to him. For 
the florist, it can include sales, design, display, 
expansion, solution to various problems—in short, 
anything that would help another florist. Avoid 
textbook rehashes and broad generalizations with 
the word florist or nurseryman thrown in for 
“slant.” Prefers that writers get material from 
practicing florists and nurserymen. No objection 
to “as told to” or ghosted pieces if it can be 
worked out with writer’s source... Pays 30c to 
50c per printed inch and $2 to $4 per picture, 
depending on quality .... Articles may range 
from 500 to 2500 words. 





You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 
P. O. Box 56D—Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio—Phone AV 2332 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy, 50 cents 
er 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
480 Blair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 








THE WRITERS' CONFERENCE 


IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
JULY 26-AUGUST 13, 1954 
Workshops in Novel, Short Story, Non-Fiction, 
Poetry, Juvenile, Television Writing, Writing 
and Marketing Problems. 

STAFF: PHILIP WYLIE, JOHN KOU- 
WENHOVEN, FRED COE, ROLFE 
HUMPHRIES, DONALD BERWICK, C. E. 
SCOGGINS, PHYLLIS WHITNED AND 

OTHERS. 


Write 


DON SAUNDERS, Director 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 








POETS 


Join my personal guidance group. | will show you 
how to write poems that bring editors checks. 
Write for free details. 

GEORGE ALMOND 
3046 W. 22nd St. Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 








OVERSEAS MARKETS 


Several houses in the British Isles regularly publish 
westerns, science fiction, romantic and detective novels 
with American settings. Rates for individual mss. are 
low ($150-$300), but additional sales on the continent 
and elsewhere could bring the equivalent of a fair 
Stateside sale. 

An especially good market for worthwhile rejects. 
Novels published in the U.S. may also be submitted if 
author holds foreign rights. Inquire: MAX GARTEN- 
BERG, Literary Agent, 509 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


a 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
*"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
"My Formula fer Fiction ' 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 








HAVE YOU WRITTEN A PLAY? 


Honest, Practical Criticism — Expert Rewrite Work 
On all forms of dramatic writings —1-act, 3-act plays, 
radio, TV scripts, monologs. Service backed by 20 years 
experience as published writer and editor in this field. 
Special emphasis on scripts suitable to amateur or non- 
professional market, largest outlet today for dramatic 
material. For details, write: 


ROLAND F. FERNAND 
3401 Morcom Ave. Dept. A Oakland 19, Calif. 








SUBSIDY PUBLISHING AT LOWEST COST 


A new, complete author’s service, especially 
designed for limited pocketbooks. Any subject, 
any length. Query first, please. 


PARAGON PRESS 


415 Mills Bidg. Washington 6, D. C. 








FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose. 
BOOK CONTEST—$2,000 IN AWARDS 
NO ENTRY FEES 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL FORMS, 60c PER 1000 WORDS 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING, GHOST- 
WRITING, FREE BOOKLETS, AND RULES. 





7 E. 42 St., New Y 





WRITER'S SERVICE, Dept. W.D ee Spety sngereing aiticte winte 
: e D. ie 
‘ork 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 ithin 30 days. 


Texas Service Station Journal, P.O. Box 568, 
Brownwood, Tex. Howard Harlowe, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy, $3.00 a year .. . Buys arti- 
cles and news, 600 to 1000 words, on anything 
pertaining to service station operation . . . Pays 
lc a word. 


Tire Review, 11 S. Forge St., Akron 4, Ohio. 
William B. Whitney, Associate Editor. Issued 
monthly; $3.00 a year . . . Readers are tire, bat- 
tery retailers, distributors and manufacturers, 
super service men, oil jobbers, recappers, retread- 
ers .. . Requests query regarding article lengths 
and number of photos . . . Pays 2c a word on 
acceptance, $4-$5 per photo. One photo and brief 
caption brings minimum of $5... Reports in two 
weeks. 

Tires-TBA Merchandising, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. Jerry Shaw, Editor. Issued 
monthly . . . Merchandising and service publi- 
cation circulated to independent automotive serv- 
ice establishments doing large volume in tires, 
batteries and accessories. Most of the editorial 
material desired can be obtained from covering 
such firms in the following activities: (1) new 
tire and tube sales; (2) recapping or retreading; 
(3) battery sales and/or service; (4) wheel align- 
ing or balancing; (5) brake service; (6) wheel 
and rim sales and service; (7) automotive lubri- 
cation service; (8) sales of automotive accessories. 
Particularly in need of tire and battery merchan- 
dising articles at this time. Other articles may 
deal with “how-to” merchandising success stories 
about dealers in activities listed above; unusual 
advertising and promotional methods; mechanical 
labor-saving methods, activities of local auto- 
motive trade associations, and general articles on 
retail business operations in the field . . . Pays 2c 
a word and $5 for photographs on publication 
..- Reports within 15 days. 


Western Automotive Journal, 1300 W. 24th 
St., Los Angeles 7, Calif. Cliff Prodger, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $2.00 a year . . . Articles must 
be written specifically for automotive trades— 
jobber, garage, service station. Ideas may be mer- 
chandising, business management, trade person- 
alitey, success—preferably based on a Western 
business. Articles should be full of constructive 
“idea” material. Lengths from 500 to 1500 
words . . . Photo stories and photos with outlines 
bought . . . Pays $2.00 per 4x5 glossy with out- 
. . Reports 





SELL YOUR CONFESSION STORIES 


Can you write an interesting personal letter? Then I can show you how to write salable confession stories. My own and clients’ 


sales are proof of my system. Story rates: $1.00 per 1000 words. Write for details! Classes now available for local writers. 


8117 Goodland Ave. 
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DOROTHY COLLETT 


North Hollywood, Calif. 


Will This Story Sell? 
(Continued from page 18) 


absorb a series of zeros. A Virginia safety 
officer compares the impact of a speeding 
car hitting an object with the impact of a 
man falling from a 10-story building. This 
comparison means more to the average mo- 
torist than any statistical measurement. 


10. Does my piece end on an upbeat? 

The old saying “exit laughing” is as im- 
portant to the good magazine article as to 
the successful performer. If yours is a serious 
piece, you end with a gripping statement 
or story rather than a laugh. For ex- 
ample, Howard Whitman concludes an 
article on discrimination in the churches 
(Redbook) with the story of Rev. James 
Pike of New York declining to preach at the 
Sewanee School of Theology because the 
school would not accept Negro students: 
“From members of the Sewanee’s own grad- 
uating class—the one he refused to address 
—Dean Pike received this telegram: CON- 
GRATULATIONS ON YOUR DEFENSE 
OF CHRIST’S CHURCH. FAITH CAN 
MOVE MOUNTAINS. Sewanee, by the 
way, is an old Indian word meaning ‘moun- 
tains.’ ” 





Just Paging 
(Continued from page 44) 


long drawn out enfeebles surprise, having given 
the reader a chance to foresee it; while surprise 
too sudden or carelessly motivated becomes shock 
that the reader won’t believe and may laugh at. 
But equally weighted—just enough yet not too 
much of either—the two factors form the neatest 
and prettiest coordinated arc the short story can 
describe. Within balance, both can be somewhat 
variable, and the aim is to adjust the strength 
of each to what seems natural to the material 
and theme, the relative depths and shallows of 
emotion, the violence or calm, logically conceived. 


Kempton is fairly successful in trying 
not to sound dogmatic. He knows that he 
cannot offer his students T-squares and 
slide rules. Instead, he must lead them 
single-file through the quicksand. He is a 
big enough teacher to realize, “We prepare 
for a professional life completely unprepar- 
able and unpredictable.” 





A NEW LITERARY AGENCY 

an already over-crowded field is 
somewhat like building a movie 
house when established ones 
are coming down. But writers 
who want to discover why (I 
think) | will succeed, can get an 
insight into my editorial know- 
how by sending me a story or 
an article. Dollar-per-thousand- 
words. Query first on book rates. 


No fees if you sold more than one story fo the 


important magazines, or have had a book pub- 
lished by a major house. 


ALEX JACKINSON 


Literary Agency 


11 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








Phe ay of Derry + senelly | in Writing _ 2 the Juv 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the — 
cost ci Ley ae instruction before it is finished 

ppecia rse of instruction in WRITING FOR. TH 

J ENTE MAGAZINES send forte teaches New to write for 
this wide-open market. for Denn and descriptive folder. 


eniles 
Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quattty | Kraft a gummed flaps. Writers have boupht 


Yax9 Yo 
100 Siaxs va noteheads and 100 634 envelopes 
printed in three lines 
Add 75c postage on each hove groups. 
Excess will be refunded, 
LEE E. GOOCH 
Hernando, Miss. 


Box 202-WD 
Writers’ Supplies Since ’35 











AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality om Fad Reasonable Rates 
Rafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 











lf Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to subrait them for sale, Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edi- 

k manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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By Pat Fulford 


THE GROWING popularity of cartoon col- 
lections, both reprints and originals, seems 
to be opening up a new field for cartoon- 
ists. According to publishers, this type of 
book sells in two-year cycles. Last year 
was good and this year is expected to be 
better. 

Avon Publishing Company, to mention 
just one house, has had such success with 
pocket-size gag books that they plan to put 
out one a month. Dennis the Menace, which 
had sold well into the millions at a $1 
price, was picked up by Avon last year 
and is now in its seventh printing as a 25 
center. Two other books, A Cartoon Guide 
to the Kinsey Report and Ship Ahoy, also 
in pocket size, promise to do almost as 
well. 

A spokesman for Avon has this to say: 
“We believe that cartoons are ideally suited 
for pocket-size books and we intend to put 
out a number of them. While we don’t 
want to be flooded with general cartoons, 
we will consider a well-thought-out cartoon 
collection based on a single theme. For 
instance, last month’s release, Ship Ahoy, 
is all about desert islands and includes a 
few short articles by name writers. (Some 
of our books will have text; others will be 
straight cartoons.) Another book is on 
56 


brides. We will use only courtship and 
marriage gags in that one. A cartoonist 
should do the screening, set up his book 
and then take it to the publisher, rather 
than approach the publisher with a bare 
idea and expect him to be interested. 

“To sell Avon on a book, the gags must 
be good, the drawing professional and the 
basic idea one we can get excited about. 
The title should be arresting and the cover 
design bright and eye-catching. Titles and 
covers are important in cartoon pocket-size 
books because sales are made mainly on the 
newsstands to people in a hurry. 


“Most original print runs are 150,000, 
but unless the first four or five weeks’ sale 
on a book is around 65%, a publisher will 
not reprint it. No money is spent adver- 
tising a pocket-size cartoon book, and a 
quick turnover is the only indication of 
success. The longer a pocket book, and this 
applies particularly to cartoon books, stays 
on the stands, the less chance it has to sell. 
Experience has proved that once the public 
has seen a title and failed to buy it, the 
book will be rejected indefinitely.” Avon 
is at 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 

Croyden Publications, 545 5th Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., publishers of Star Books, 
is another company with two cartoon books 
on the stands. Leonard Cole says that 
Jest Jokes and. It’s a Joke, both straight 
cartoons, are doing very well. Cole welcomes 
any ideas for cartoon books and wants 
cartoonists to contact him by letter for 
appointments. 

Arnold Hano of the Martin Goodman 
Co., 270 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
is putting out Stag Gags, a collection of 
cartoons from all the Goodman publica- 
tions. This is the first cartoon book to 
come out under the Lion imprint. If it is 
successful, others will follow. Meanwhile, 
anyone with a bright idea for a cartoon 
collection may get in touch with Hano by 
phone or letter. 

Pocket Magazines, Inc., 1140 Broadway, 
New York 1, N. Y., has a pocket-sizer 
titled Gags @ Girls, at the same price as 
Tempo and Bold, 15c. Publisher Ed Thayer 
says it is doing very well and will continue 
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as a bimonthly. This firm plans to add 
more titles and is looking for good ideas in 
humor books, to put out either as one-shots 
or bimonthlies. Editor Mickey Greenman 
or Norman Lobsenz may be interested in 
seeing samples. 

Dell Publishing Co., 261 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., is another active house for 
cartoon books. One, Laughing on the 
Inside, is a collection of reprints from the 
major magazines, put together by Bill Yates 
and John Norment. At 25c, this book is 
selling very well and others are in the 
works. Dell is always interested in seeing 
cartoon collections based on original ideas. 

Farrell Publishing Co., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., puts out only 
$1 books. Their latest, From Here to Ma- 
ternity, is a take-off on the best seller. It 
followed the successful Flimsey Report, the 
first book to kid Kinsey, which sold over 
50,000. Anyone who can cook up some- 
thing similar, either on a controversial 
movie or best-seller title, might sell it to 
Farrell. Their Off Limits, edited by Bill 
Wenzel, which started as a one-shot is now 
firmly established as a bimonthly. Instead 
of sending in a book cold here, send a letter 
outlining your idea. 

Lawrence Lariar, at 51 West Lena Ave., 
Freeport, L.I., N. Y., is getting started on 
his 13th annual collection, Best Cartoons of 
the Year. He wants major market reprints 
only and the deadline is June 15. These 
can be line clippings or originals. All origi- 
nals must bear the publisher’s mark so that 
credit can be given. From cartoonists who 
have appeared in Best Cartoons before, 
Lariar wants a selection of 10 gags. He 
pays for cartoons on a royalty basis, usually 
soon after Christmas. Most cartoon books, 
other than pocket-sizers, now in the works 
are for the Christmas trade. 


About rates on cartoon books, what to 
ask for and what to expect? Payment varies 
with each house, all of them bargaining 
hard. A few companies have paid agents 
who came up with cartoon collections that 
looked like hits as much as $2000, plus 
a percentage. Cartoonists often have to 
settle for a flat fee of a few hundred dollars, 
with the publisher paying an additional 
sum for each cartoon he uses. Of course, 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 


GAGS CLICK: 


How To Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow. Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 
for producing selling gags. A complete analysts of cartoon 
humor. Pullip Gmstenees... .......cccccccenves $2.00 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters ond cartoonists. 
Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time =e increase oped Sales. 
Spiral-bound, illustrated....... $2.00 
500 Cliche Captions for Geguriers and Conmnaians. Ready- 
made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gags................... $2.00 


Send check of Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS °° *sia"at%s™* "" 
PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Editorials, Essays, Novels, Themes, Theses (no 
plays). Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor Corrections. 
One carbon, extra first and last pa es free. Up to 10 
pages, 20c per page; over 10, 15c. Minimum charge, $1. 
Please Add Postage 
EUGENIA H. BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S.E. Atlanta, Georgia 














CARTOONISTS—GAGMEN, WHERE TO SELL. WHO 
BUYS—WHAT they want. Published monthly on the 
15th. One-year subscription $6.00. Market Guide. 
Trial offer discontinued. Sample copy 25c. Pat 
Fulford, Editor. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St. Est. 1947 New York 14, N. Y. 


LOWER PRICES FOR BETTER HELP 


Consult: MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent & Counsellor 


For Coaching, Editing, Revision, Ghostwriting and 
Marketing of Books & Plays. Phone DU 9-8967 or write: 


Box 57275, Flint Station, Los Angeles 57, California 











WRITERS should know that... 


The service that saves you time and money 


SCRIPT DELIVERY SERVICE 
is now located at 
111 East 26 St., New York 10, N. Y. 


There are No fees other than delivery charges. 
Write for free circular. 


WRITERS 


Looking for new ideas for magazine articles, etc? 
Several dozens of our clients have new products hitherto 
unpublicized. Bonus arrangement! lect 2 times. 
Contact: 
JOHN SHRAGER, INC., Adveriites 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-4562 
Give fields you prefer, or have contacts in. 


It’s KING SIZE! nd ieee with NEwWS— 
PHOTOS — INSTRUCTIO — CARTOONS — SPECIAL 
ARTICLES — FEATURES LO! KET TIPS— 
GAG My Es | Peet ET LISTS — NO NG LIKE IT 
EVER BEFOR HE HISTORY OF THE CARTOON 
BUSINESS SND JUsT $6.00 A YEAR. $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 
Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 
Special sample copy 25c coin. 

NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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Authors Ready For Cooperative Publishing 


but who can’t decide which Press to select (Exposition, 
Comet, Vantage, Pageant et al.) or what Royalty Scale 
they are entitled to (20%, 40% or the full 100%) be- 
cause they are paying the full cost of publication and 
promotion), we are specialists in this field and, by gen- 
eral background and intensive experience, eminently 
qualified to offer authoritative advice. We guarantee to 
save you hundreds of dollars in publishing costs, and get 
you the best royalty terms, top-flight publicity promotion 
and sales campaigns. 


Write for free information to 


WRITERS SERVICE LITERARY CONSULTANTS 
7£.42St. N.Y¥.17,N.¥. MU 7-5159 








PERSONAL MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


offers help for all your manuscript needs 
Criticism Editing 
Rewriting Typing 
Research at Library of Congress 
P. O. Box 3289 Washington 10, D. C. 








FREE CARBON COPY 


Extra first and last pages of your script. 
Spelling and grammar corrected. 
60c per thousand words, flat rate. 


BETTY KLEES 
5021 Quincy Street Chicago 44, Illinois 








the best deal is to get as large an advance 
as possible, plus a royalty. But selling a 
cartoon book is a good deal no matter how 
little or how much is paid. If, for instance, 
the cartoonist sells 100 gags, he gets at 
least $10 apiece, and $1000 is good money. 
Even if he sells reprints for $5 apiece, that’s 
$500. 

One word of warning: although car- 
toonists like to draw on the horizontal, 
cartoon books are on the vertical, and inked 
roughs bought “as is” must be drawn up 
and down. It’s no deal at all if a cartoonist 
sells a book and has to redraw several 
hundred cartoons to specifications. 

If ever there was a time to sell a cartoon 
collection, this is the year. 


Late Cartoon News 


1000 Jokes, 261 Fifth Ave., New York 
16. Bill Yates is in the market for gags for 
1000 Jokes and Ballyhoo. $15 and up, on 
acceptance. Short written humor and 
poems also go to Yates. Batches may be 
addressed to him or to John Norment, 
associate editor. 











A TOP WRITER-CRITIC 
WILL HELP YOU 


WHAT WO WE DO FOR YOU 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nove- 
lets; Short Stories; Articles; Fiction and Non- 
Fiction. Any subject, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 

WE ASSIGN A .PROFESSIONAL WRITER 
who is a qualified specialist to work with you 
on your particular story or literary project. 


Established 1939. FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D Hollywood 28, Caifornia 


1509 Crossroads of the World 





VETERAN WRITES LIKE THESE 


LYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal super- 
vision over writer assigned to your story. 
BROWN HOLMES ... Screen Plays; Fugitive 
from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; 
Maltese Falcon; Stranger’s Return. TV Shows 
Calvacade of America; Crossroads U.S.A.; 
Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author of 
Hollywood Cavalcade. Thirty screen plays 
starring such actors as Paul Muni, Bette 
Davis, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Don Ameche, Alice Faye. 
Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and 
Universal. 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT .. . Specialist 
in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 

THESE and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 























A. A. Wyn, Inc., 23 W. 47th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Editor Arthur W. Wang 
says: “This fall we are planning to pub- 
lish, at $2 or less, a hard-cover anthology 
of cartoons without captions. We will use 
about 200 cartoons and will pay around 
$10 outright for each. We prefer originals 
but will also accept previously published 
material on which the artist controls book 
rights (permission cleared). Any subject is 
okay and we will look at some cartoons 
which are ‘broader’ than the average maga- 
zine can take. Remember-—no captions.” 


Male-slant gags for Argosy are again be- 
ing bought by Ralph Stein, who says that 
batches should be addressed to him at This 
Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., rather than to the Argosy office. 
From $50 to $85, on acceptance. Occa- 
sional spreads are used, but the magazine 
is overstocked on these at present. 


Imp, 89-51 164th St., Jamaica, L. L, 
N. Y. Norman Anthony, who founded the 
top-selling magazine of all time, Ballyhoo, 
some years ago, has come out with a new, 
smaller than pocket-size 15 center. He says: 
“Imp intends to be IMPudent and IM- 
Polite to people IMPressed with their own 
IMPortance.” The magazine has some of 
the flavor of the old-time Ballyhoo and is 
straight humor. Short written pieces of 
about 100 words, some longer, are bought 
free lance. Poems, take-off mainly (the cur- 
rent issue has one entitled “Omar” in mod- 
ern dress), will be used regularly, at prices 
on arrangement. Cartoons are scattered 
through the first issue and will be bought 
at $15 flat. Anthony says that cartoonists 
should hold off mailing for another month 
until he sees how much space he has for 


gags. 





By Special Request! 
Binders designed to hold 12 issues of WnrTErR’s 
DicEst now available. Heavy-weight, morocco 
grained, handsomely lined with magazine title 
stamped in gold. 

Price: $3.00, including délivery. 
Send your order and payment to 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











OVER A MILLION WORDS SOLD 


Of my own Paperback Novels, Pulps, Confessions, etc. 
Ghost-rewriting assignments of Paperback Publisher are 
proof of my revising and editing skill. I coached one 
client to 16 of 18 “‘first”’ fiction sales. PERHAPS I CAN 
COACH, EDIT OR GHOST YOU TO SALES. 
Criticism: $1 per 1000 words, $5 minimum. Novels or 
other services by arrangement. 


SHELBY STEGER 


The Sycamores, Van Buren, Mo. 








Huckleberry 


Mountain Workshop-Camp for the Creative Arts 
July 5 -~- August 15 
WRITING e PAINTING 
PHOTOGRAPHY ° WEAVING 
Work with noted teachers. Rustic cabins on the slope of 
Huckleberry Mountain, in laurel and pine, at 2,500 feet. 
For Booklet W, write: 


EVELYN G. HAYNES, Dir. Hendersonville, N. C. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; try ic 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 


3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 








NO GHOSTING 


Honest, detailed criticism and revision. The s will 
be yours when finished — not mine. Minimum $2.00. 
To 3000 words $2.50 — to 7000 words $5.00. Novels and 
typing service by arrangement. 

JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Ave. Hollywood 46, California 








WE WILL PUBLISH YOUR MANUSCRIPT 
if it meets our editorial standards. Our general list per- 
mits consideration of nearly every type of kk. Associated 
with nationally known publisher = York offices. Expert 
editorial and advisory facilities. Top quality book-ma 
in ovr own plant. Liberal liguiteting -copelty terms. Write 
today for free descriptive folder Y. r ks are sold 
everywhere. International rights and distribution. 


THE CUMBERLAND PRESS 
795 Forest Avenue Portiand 5, Maine 











NORTHEAST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
June 17, 18, 19, in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Workshops in fiction, article, TV script 
writing and other fields conducted by 
top editors and writers. 

For details write to 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 
1855 Luxor Rd. Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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AWARDS anD CONTESTS 





Name and 
Sponsor 


Conditions 


Prizes and 
Closing Date 





Annual Writing Contest 
Hospitalized Veterans 
Writing Project, Inc. 
1020 Lake Shore Dr. 
Chicago 11, Ii. 


All veterans who are hospitalized or in domi- 
ciliary residence are eligible to enter original un- 
published work written or begun while hospital- 
ized or in domiciliary residence. Only one entry 
allowed in each of the 13 sections which include 
anecdotes, mystery stories, newspaper ideas, books, 
juvenile writing, feature articles, short short 
stories, plays, cartoons and gags, humorous verse, 
serious poetry. Donors of awards in each section 
have 60-day option on publication rights. Entries 
must be submitted in duplicate with home and 
hospital addresses and number of section. No en- 
tries are returned. Detailed rules and awards in- 
formation can be obtained from sponsor or VA. 


Prizes in all total $2,000 cash and 
$1,500 in other prizes. 
April 15, 1954 





Laramore-Rader Award 
Stella Weston Tuttle 
Gralynn Hotel 
Miami, Florida 


For an unpublished poem, any form, any subject, 
of 30 lines or less. Submit anonymously with 
sealed envelope bearing title of poem on outside 
and author’s name and address inside. Send two 
copies. Poet retains rights. 


$25.00 
May 1, 1954 





Second National Collegiate 
Playwriting Contest 
uel French, Inc. 
25 West 45th St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


For stage plays of any length by any student 
registered in a U. S. college or university during 
any part of the 1953-54 school year. Previous win- 
ners, adaptations, translations, musicals, and plays 
which have been previously published or profes- 
sionally produced or which are under option are 
ineligible. Any number of scripts may be submitted 
by one student. enpee return envelope with 
each script. Completed entry blank must accom- 
pany each entry—available on from 
sponsor. 


request 


Long Plays: First award of $500 
and publication. Sponsor will lease 
play and pay author standard book 
an lms y royalties. Second 
award of $150 and possible publi- 
cation. Short Plays: First Award 
of $100, publication and additional 
royalties. Second award of $50 and 
possible publication. Third a' 
of $25 and possible publication. 
May 7, 1 





The Harper Prize Novel Contest 
Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


For full-length unpublished novels, 60,000 to 150,- 

words, submitted and accepted by Harper’s for 
publication. $3,000 of the prize award to be paid 
six months after publication as a minimum guar- 
antee of royalties. Statement must accompany 
manuscript yo y Lys it is submitted for entry 
in the contest and that it has not been published 
in book form. 


$10,000 
June 1, 1954 








Poets’ Club of Chicago Prize 
Isabelle Gillespie Youn 
Pres., Poetry Club of , rr 
848 Sunnyside Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill 


For an unpublished sonnet in any form, on any 
subject. ust be submitted anonymously with 
separate sealed envelope bearing title of poem on 
outside and name and address of poet within. 
Mss. returned only if requested. 


$25.00 
June 1, 1954 





Charles W. Follett Award 
Wilcox and Follett Co. 
1255 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ii. 


To encourage good writing for children, manu- 
script of a distinguished children’s book is se- 
lected for this award. Mss. may be fiction or non- 
fiction for children between ages of 8 and 16. 
Open to both new and professional writers. 
Sponsor retains right to publish any mss. entered 
in contest on 10% of retail price royalty basis. 
Picture books not eligible and illustrations will 
not enter into consideration. Suggested lengths 
are 20,000 to 30,000 words for age group 8 to 12, 
and 40,000 to 50,000 words for 12 to 16-year 
oup. Entry blanks and descriptive brochure may 
obtained on request from sponsor. 





Charles Austin Beard 
Memorial Prize 
Alfred A. Knopf 
501 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N, Y. 





This prize, intended to honor a great American, 
comprising $500 in cash and a contract for volume 
publication on terms set forth in the entry blank 
will be offered in even years for a work in Political 
Science and in odd years for a work in American 
History. Any citizen of the U. S. not over 40 
years of age at the time of the closing date for 
entries will be eligible. Manuscripts must deal with 
those subjects, and in a suitable manner, likely to 
appeal to the educated and mature American lay 
reader rather than to the specialist. Doctoral dis- 
sertations or works of a purely scholarly nature 
with a necessarily limited appeal are not rn 
Manuscripts should be between 50,000 and 150,000 
words. Other things i ipts of ap- 


being oma, scrip 
Peg ee J 100, words will be favored. Write 
or instructions and entry blank. | 





$3,000 and publication 
July 1, 1954 





July 31. Every year. 




















Name and 
Sponsor 


Conditions 


Prizes and 
Closing Date 





Child Security Contest 
Child Security, Inc. 
1836 Cimarron Street 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


For an elementary textbook on psychogenesis. The 
goal of Child Security, Inc., a non-profit corpora- 
tion, is average normalcy and security for all 
children, The award is offered for the best plan 
or solution which will promote this end. Contri- 
bution to this endeavor may take the form of a 

tbook—an el tary textbook on the subject 
of psychogenesis; or it may be combined story- 
textbook having verbal illustrations for parents 
and premarital applicants—a handbook pointing 
out correct procedure and frustrated results if not 
observed—a book for all desiring aid in parent- 
child guidance. Work should be phrased in scien- 
tific terminology wherever possible, but, wherever 
ossible, it must be written for the lay reader. 

ord limit from 50,000 to 70,000 words. Author 
retains royalty rights. 





Not less than $3,000. 
August 1, 1954 





Houghton Mifflin Literary 
Fellowship Award 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 
2 Park Street 
Boston 7, Mass. 





Atlantic Novel Contest 
Atlantic Monthly Press 
and Little, Brown & Co. 
8 Arlington St. 

Boston 16, Mass. 





Third Annual 
Playwriting for Children 
The Sicsuetite 

Children’s Theatre 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

mail entries to: 
Mrs. H. Roe Bartle 
25 East 70th St. 
Kansas City 13, Mo. 





g = Fell hip 
‘Memorial Foundation 
ohn and Simon Guggenheim 
51 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 





For projects, in either fiction or non-fiction. A 
finished manuscript, as well as a work in progress, 
will be eligible for an award. Candidates should 
submit, along with an application blank, the fol- 
lowing: At Teast 50 pages of the actual project 
with the informal description of its theme and 
intention; examples of past work, either published 
or unpublished; a brief biography; photograph of 
applicant (if available). Applications may be filed 
and material submitted at any time during the 
ear. All manuscripts submitted will be considered 
or ccc whether or not they receive an 
award, 


$2,400 ($1,200 outright, $1,200 as 
advance against royalties). 
December 31. Every year. 





For a novel on any subject that is both distinctive 
and interesting. Anyone may enter. 


$5,000 
January 15, 1955 





Submit plays for children, ages 6 to 12, 50 
minutes in length and to be acted by adults. Two 
types of plays may be submitted: (1) Plays suita- 
ble for trouping from one school auditorium to 
another. Prefer eight characters or less. (2) Plays 
that could be produced on an elaborate scale in 
large auditorium. Prefer eight characters or more. 
Plays submitted must be free from royalty or copy- 
right restrictions and the sponsor reserves the right 
to use winning plays without royalty. Submit man- 
uscripts double spaced and securely bound. Origi- 
nals and adaptations of famous old stories accepted. 


100 will be paid for any mss. 

ound suitable for production. 
No closing date. 
Submit any time. 





rtunities to further work for scholars and 
artists of high ability regardless of sex, race, color 
or marital status. 


Normally stipend not to 

exceed $2,500. 

Funds granted in accordance 
with length of time necessary 
to finish work. 





Eugene F. Saxton Memorial 
rust 
Eugene F. Saxton Memorial 
rust 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 





To creative writers who need financial assistance 
to complete projected books in fields of fiction, 
poetry, biography, history, essay, journalism, Pop- 
ularization and interpretation of cultural trends. 


No more than $2,500 to any 
applicant in any one year. 
No fixed closing date. 
Submit any time. 





George Washington Carver 

Memorial Award 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
575 Madison Avenu 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Fiction, non-fiction or poetry which illuminates 
the Negro’s place in American life. 


$2,500 ($1,500 outright, $1,000 
as advance against royalties). 
m indefinitely and awards 
will be made whenever judges 
decide on one. 





Books in the technical and creative fields on racial 


$2,000 for one or more books. 





turday Review relations. Annually. 
Ww. 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Maclean’s Novel Award Open to all Canadian writers, both amateur and | Up to three $5,000 awards 
Maclean’s Magazine fessional. Non jians eligible only if novel | each year. : 
481 University Avenue strong Canadian theme. Awarded for Submit novels at any time— 
Toronto, Ont., ada creative fiction—literary merit to be chief cri- will be dered diately. 





terion. Award-winning novels will be published in 
excerpt form in Maclean’s and all further rights 
will revert to author. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s ma azine. Each issue is read by 

inning writers, professio writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for “Personals” is ten cents a word Seahaling 
each word in name and ad ; box number, $ 

Copy with money order or check for June issue must 
reach us by May 1. 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











WRITERS RECORD BOOK for the free lance 
writer. A book to keep record of income and 
expense 3S complete year. As well as reeord of 
manuscripts out, and to whom sent. Indispen- 
sable to the writer of articles, stories, pisve. 
poems, and fillers. Only $1.00 Post ron 
Agency, Box 812, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible! Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 69. Natalie 
Newell, Ghostwriter. 





WRITER AT bet my en his third book seeks 
room and board in country or quiet village in 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, or Eastern 
New York. Give monthly rate, deseribe locality 
and household in your first letter. Bex L-3, 
WRITER’S DIGEST. 





EASY POSTAGE MONEY. Clip ads from local 
newspapers, sell to trade magazines. Full in- 
structions and list of 40 tested markets, com- 
= for $1. Dan Valentine, Box 1212, Salt 

ake City, Utah. 





— ANYONE can write IF they find By ans 
is needed in their. heconer F mone *s 
YOUR HANDWRITIN Sena HK 00 
and several sentences rs po Od in ink to 
Bessie M. Stevenson, 2714 West Avery St., Pen- 
sacola, Fla. 





LETTERS remailed from Chicago, Ill. 25e each. 
ee Gruman, 5652 Virginia Ave., Chicago 45, 
nois. 





es. bs a in ———. 

ges, poetry, facts, figures—an ng 

aaliboal while you ae fllustrated booklet 
tells astonishing facts—sho 

$2.08). » Sleop device for as little as $50. (Price 

Sleep-Learnin i Association, 

114 S. 38th Ave., Oma . Nebraska. 





PIRATE GOLD, BURIED TREASURE, WOMEN 
PRISONERS, Romance, Rape and Sudden Death 
on the ‘Pirate Islands’’ off Florida’sg Gulf Coast. 
ont GASPARILLA STORY” eves detailed life 

leves_of Florida 
ceeticesl, ‘Seateeer 
Member. Splendid Press-Radio eg ee 
Publisher Ft 
N 
“237 Southwest Capitol Highway, Port- 


- Historical, 
ing. hed, Written by Author’s League 
strated. $1.00 post ack Beater, 

Ft. Myers, Florida. -_ 
et TYPEWRITER COVERS. Lightweight 
Pisin red, blue green. $1. NOVEL- 

land, ’ Oregon. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL,’’ Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Guseetion, aoe Prices sched- 
ule, Model — Letters to tors, Sample 
Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While they last, ¥ copy 
of ‘175 Idea-Sources for i Sra eatures”’ 
inctuded with Folio. American eatures Syn- 
dicate, Dept. 198, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 


HUMOROUS HILLBILLY CUSTOMS, ETC. Eighty 
pases one dollar, Author, 316 N. Denver, Dallas, 
‘exas. 








PHILIPPINES POSTMARK! Letters remailed 25c; 
airmailed $1.00. Confidental. Oscar Villasis, 95 
Canlaon, Quezon City, Philippines. 


UNDERPAID? Know How to Find a Better job— 
and Get It—Now! Send today fer ‘Pick a Job 
that Pays.’”’ Full Price $1.00. Quick, Sure Ke- 
sults or dollar back. Marshall & Roberts, Victor 
5, Colorado. 





“X-RAY MIND. Dangerous power over others. 
(Details 10c) Krishnar Institute, 1912 Lincoln 
Park West, Dept. W-10, Chicago 14. 


EXCELLENT, RECENT TV writing course con- 
tains market list—sample scripts ee used 
only $10.00. Paull, 1601 Sunset Plaza Drive, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 7 


LEARN TO CARTOON for only $1.98. Details free. 
ita oo, 30 West Washington St. Chi- 
cago 











BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big ao aged —— secrets. Help fill the huge 
demand. asing } tc he al Free Plan. 
Tropicals, 1008-3 os Angeles 15 


SEND 3 POCKET BOOKS and 25c, receive $ 
different books, 1301 Esplanade, Davenport, Iowa. 








Sere. cameras, radios, toys, typewriters, 
watches. wi coded wholesale outeraest rt 
Company, 6806-WD 20th Ave., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


A WRITER NEEDS e-of-mind to de good 
work. Are personality stumbling-blocks pre- 
venting your success? Auto-suggestion and self- 
hypnosis can help you. Free folder of helpful 
books on request. United Book Service, 216 W. 
Jackson, Rm. 612, Chicago 6, Il. 








EASIEST WAY TO WRITE for Pay:—Hit the 
Filler ss 350 markets—200 deseribed in 
detail—i5c. M. B. Gee, Isle of Palms, S. C. 





POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS. Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., sent 
on receipt of self-addressed, stam envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National “a> of 
Poetry, 624 North’ Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 





PROOF? Sales! See my ad Page 59. Steger, Van 
Buren, Mo. 





JAPAN—Facts, Background, Collaboration 
signments—TEIKOKU, 415 Mills Bldg., Wash. 
ington 6, D. C. 


TYPEWRITER peepee vow. Two for $1.25 
postpaid. i a af ?. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatr 








IDEAS! IDEAS! IDEAS! Glimpses of Life in New 
York, described by ‘“‘The Bystander” in our New 
York Letter. Use them as sortegneeree fer 
stories or articles. Sample letter, $1.00 H. 
Huff, 181 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. ¥. 





FOR BENT OR SALE—Small farmhouse and land. 
Very cheap! Near large towns. Mary Roark, 
General Delivery, Bowling Green, Ky. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. as 
Pettit, 161 Lexingten, New York Git ee 























YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in ali New York 
libraries (English and foreign na es, accu- 
rately, comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S 
SERVICE; expert, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing, copy e sing. Reasonable rates; reliable 
prompt service. v. G, Library Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


DO YOU HAVE CREATIVE ABILITY? Discover 

your potential as a writer through psychological 
seolyete of your handwriting. Send sample of 
handwriting with $2 to Elizabeth King Burgess, 
P. O. Box 198, Woodland Hills, Calif. 





400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Paster, 
1752-2152. Chart 21°x28", 75c. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


PRINT YOUR OWN Novels, Plays! Write Peter- 
son, 3542 Carroll, Chicago. 


GOING OVERSEAS! Try fast modern freighter- 
travel and save 50%. Pertsenal reply with every- 
thing you need to know. Please name ports you 
9 to visit. 50c. K. Coventry, Derby, New 

ork. 











TYPING TIPS for writers who type your own 
stories or novels. 50¢ brings you five pages 
which not only TELL pipe but SHOW you how 
your manuscript should look. GRAF, P. O. Box 
911, St. Augustine, Fla. 


NIAGARA FALLS POSTMARK. LETTERS RE- 
MAILED—25c. Confidential service. K. Coventry, 
Derby, New York. 








HELP! Semeone near Boston, besides me, must 
admire Bertrand Russell, Robert Musil, John 
Dewey, etc.! Box L. L. 





USED PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
COURSE—Fiction, article, radio; originally $100; 
yours for $15.00 cash. Jerome M nquist, 1715 
22d Avenue, Greeley, Colorado. 





MEXICO—Questions answered. People, Language, 
Customs, $1.00 each. Translations by arrange- 
ment. Letters mailed from El Paso or Mexico, 
5 & 50c. Brent Wells, P. O. Box 1527, El Paso, 

exas. 





YOUR 24-WORD ADV. placed in five big Texas 
Sunday newspaper -76. 601,000 circulation. 
Quick results. Pennebaker, Advertising, Kerr- 
ville, Texas. 





POWERFUL AUTOHYPNOSIS smashes the chains 
that inhibit writing success. Folio, $1.00. Guar- 
antee. Lloyd Collins, Appalachia, Virginia. 





CARTOONS, ready for submission, drawn on 
8%x1l heavy bond. Mailed flat with protection. 
ais Cunningham, Brookside Rd., Leavittsburg, 

0. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also, 
CAPITALIZATION, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie David- 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 


“HOW TO GET YOUR NAME IN THE PAPER,” 
by Benn Hall, reveals inside facts about pub- 
licity. Faet-packed bulletin only $1.00 (no 
og Benn Hall, 47 East 61 Street, New York, 

ept. A. 





WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Mar Anne Wert, Research Specialist, 
115 N. 28rd St., Camp Hill, Pa. 





LIVING SHOULD BE FUN! The book LET’S 
LIVE IN MEXICO may mean a new lease in 
life for you. Only §2. stpaid. International 
anaes Dept. W, 723 Doherty, Mission, 

exas. 


DENVER POSTMARK — Letters remailed 25c. 
Finest research on old or modern West; special 
assignments; personal or business contacts. 
Huge, authoritative crime files. exper’ ther- 
ough, reasonable. Russ Harding, 1361 Logan 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 





HANDWRITING ANALYZED, $1.00. B. Taynton, 
Morgan Mill, Calif. 





UNLOCK YOUR SUBCONSCIOUS. Produce, ereate 
effortlessly through guaranteed Autodynamic 
coeeone. Free brochure. Box 847, Ocean Park, 

alif. 





LEARN GAGWRITING — Sample lesson, 20c. 
Frankel, 4903 W. Adams, Chicago 44, Ill. 


“CONFESSION STORY PLOTS, $2.00. Keenan, 
Confession Story Teacher, Box 62, N. Y. 63.” 








FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses.’’ 
Work home! Expect something odd! Pacific 44B, 
Oceanside, California. 





COMPLETE N. I. A. COURSE, cheap. Will trade 
for comparable value used books on writing. E. 
J. Ashcroft, Prince Rupert, B. C., Canada. 





FOOL YOUR FRIENDS—Chicago View Cards 
mailed 5 for 25c to your friends. Georgia Kaffas, 
6808 Jeffery Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





ATTENTION CARTOONISTS! Have a new humor- 
ous strip idea, with wide appeal, and need car- 
toonist on 50-50 basis. Main character a ‘‘Beetle 
Bailey”’ type, but all sizes and shapes will be 
included. Send various samples. They will be re- 
turned. All correspondence absolutely confiden- 
tial. Box L. 2. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do. ‘‘Home 
Worker Magazine’’ tells how. Sample, 25c. SIZE- 
MORE, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 





TALENTED? CREATIVE? PERSISTENT? Have 
Your handwriting analyzed a Certified 
Grapho-Analytical Psychologist, $5.00. Rosemarie 
Fulton, Route 3, Valparaiso, Indiana. 





EARN MONEY rewriting newspaper clippings. 
Write Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 





MAJORCAN BACKGROUND pictures, information, 
research, remailing. erb Caminonuevo 48, 
Genova, Mallerca, Spain. 





1,000 FREE GIFTS! worth $$$ and hundreds of 
article ideas—75c, 500 poetry markets—7ic, 350 
filler markets—75¢, all three $2.00. M. B. Gee, 
Isle of Palms, 8S. C 





BEGINNING WRITERS: Get $1 to $20 checks daily 
writing simple children’s stories, articles, poetry 
in your spare time. Experience unnecessary. Our 
instructions reveal how. Details free. W. Her- 
man, 5927 Euclid, Cleveland, Ohio. 





SCARED TO INTERVIEW? Booklet $1.00. Water- 
man, Box 3238, LaMesa, California. 





FACT ARTICLE WRITING as a paying hobby. 
My 16,000-word booklet, ‘‘Adventures in Free- 
lance Newspaper Feature Writing,’’ $1. Holden, 
Publisher, Germantown, Tennessee. 





LETTERS REMAILED from Historic Boston, 25c. 
HANLEY, Box 155, Sta. A, Boston 18, Mass. 





FREE CARTOONING LESSON. To test your tal- 
ent, write Wellnitz, Pine Island, Minn. 





KNOW YOURSELF. Individual, detailed character 
analysis revealed through your handwriting. 


$1.00 with sample. Baum, 3 rvard Avenue, 
Broekline Massachusetts. 





LADIES! “Easy yy at Home’”’ gives com- 
lete directions for 40 tested, enjoyable projects. 
o canvassing. $1.00. Marion Jayne, Laceyville 


Penna. 3 





‘““MIBACLE MIND.” Acquire mind of genius. (De- 
tails, ) Krishnar Institute, 1912 Lincoln Park 
West, pt. W-3, Chicago 14. 
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By Don Bishop 


Once acain William I. Kaufman, young 
NBC executive who pioneered in the 
creation of a bookshelf for television, has 
brought out his anthology of best video 
works. His Best Television Plays, Volume 
III (Merlin Press, 220 West 42nd St., New 
York. Price: $6) offers six samples of 
writing worthy of study by the free lance. 
Kaufman also has compiled How to Write 
for Television, a collection of articles by 
well-known authors and editors (Merlin 
Press. Price: $2.50). 

The first play of six included in Best 
Television Plays, Volume III, “One in 
Twelve” by John Latham and Betty Lord, 
is an example of a drama written on order 
from a producer for use in a series. William 
Hodapp bought it for American Inventory 
(NBC-TV), a program presented by the 
network and the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion. The purpose of American Inventory 
is “to take an inventory of the plus values 
in our American way of life,” and “One in 
Twelve” sought to dramatize the values in 
our system of trial by jury. 

The second play is an example of a 
drama written with a specific star in mind. 
This is a risky project if you don’t know 
about the availability of the star or the 
producer’s interest in using him. But in the 
case of Hector Chevigny’s “Daniel Web- 
ster” for Schlitz Playhouse of Stars (CBS- 
TV); the author had almost a sure thing. 
Chevigny knew that Walter Hampden was 
one of the stars under contract for the series 
and he fashioned his teleplay with Hamp- 
den in mind for the lead. 
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Doris Halman’s “Johnny Pickup,” for 
NBC-TV’s Armstrong’s Circle Theatre, 
shows how strong a story can be without 
touching upon “gangsters, murders, 
violence and tragedy,” which Producer 
Hudson Faussett says his program wishes to 
avoid. “Here was a story, stirring, universal 
and timeless, at the root of which was a 
recognizable tie with the fabric out of which 
American family life is made,” says Faus- 
sett. “Like other stories of real life it had 
been told before, in fact, over and over 
again—of a hoy and a girl—how they meet, 
clash, unite. But seldom had it been told 
with the poignance, the perception, the 
taut dramatic freshness with which Doris 
Halman infused her half hour script.” 

As a foreword to the fourth play, Mac 
Shoub’s “Ashes in the Wind,” Script Editor 
Ed Rice of Kraft Television Theatre (NBC- 
TV) writes: “Since television drama is 
presented to audiences of three or four, it 
must be intimate. It must deal with the 
relations, the emotions, the characters of 
individual people. Usually this in itself will 
rule out the mob scenes, the elaborate 
scenery, the trick effects, but even if these 
are called for, the ingenuity of good pro- 
ducers and directors can provide them.” 

Worthington Miner was producer of 
Studio One on CBS-TV when the fifth play, 
Hedda Rosten’s “The Happy Housewife,” 
was produced. Its selection by Kaufman 
supports some of Miner’s theories about 
writing comedy for television. Prior to “The 
Happy Housewife,” Miner writes, his 
embarrassments in attempting to produce 
comedy had caused him, in self-defense, “to 
attempt to analyze why things which had 
amused me so genuinely in an initial form 
were such dismal failures in this new 
medium.” 


In script form he found that opening 
scenes played well; “but at exactly the point 
when the really funny moments began to 
pile up, the fun began to wane on television. 
. . » Then it occurred to me that there is 
a peculiar architecture for comedy in the 
theatre, the artificiality of which is con- 
cealed in the stage production by the cumu- 
lative response of a mass audience .. . 


€ 


€ 


the playwright and the performer 
nurse the audience into a blissful mood of 
acceptance. The critical faculty is dulled, 
and the demand for credibility becomes al- 
most negligible.” 

Miner deals with that same audience 
gathered around a television receiver. It is 
almost impossible in such a small group to 
evoke a burst of audible hilarity, he says. 
“The critical capacity of each individual 
consequently remains intact; validity, hon- 
esty and recognizability become the major 
yardsticks of approval. As a result, the 
audience is highly critical of a type of 
blatant feel-line and gag which a theatre 
audience would accept without hesitancy. 

The important thing for television 
was to put the accent on some unusual 
aspect of character which was believable 
and, if possible, heartwarming; to put the 
accent upon situations which were recog- 
nizable and only exaggerated within the 
limit of total credibility. It became more 
important to be warm than to be funny.” 
Miner found this theory substantiated in 
Miss Rosten’s “The Happy Housewife.” 

David Shaw writes no author’s notes to 
accompany his documentary called “Res- 
cue,” Kaufman’s final selection. “Rescue,” 
seen on Philco Television Playhouse (NBC- 
TV), is a drama based on the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning news dispatches of William 
Burke Miller when he covered attempts to 
rescue Kentucky coal miner Floyd Collins 
from a cave-in. Instead of discussing the 
play, Shaw sounds off about “the television 
writer.” 

We agree with him when he says: “I 
think it is high time for television writers 
(and everyone else in television, for that 
matter) to overcome their collective inferi- 
ority complex. I know this won’t be easy 
since we have been the docile whipping boys 
of the entire field of entertainment from the 
day that television became a national insti- 
tution. Many of us have become so cowed 
and conditioned by this constant and brutal 
attack that we are apt to agree hastily with 
our tormentors, not daring to say a word in 
our own defense. Instead, we meekly try 
to excuse our work by complaining about 
deadlines, taboos, sponsors, producers, 





THE FUTURE 
IN TELEVISION WRITING 


Television now attracts greater audiences than 
any other medium! Major picture studios 
are turning to TV production! Story writers 
and playwrights are finding their material 
adaptable for this great new medium. 


EVERY WRITER SHOULD LEARN TO 
WRITE FOR TELEVISION! 


Enroll now for first complete home study 
training, under personal supervision of ERIC 
HEATH, author of “Writing for Television.” 
This course is endorsed by Leona Wilson, 
Director of TV Writing at the 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


and Mr. Heath’s textbook, with Foreword by 
BOB HOPE, is used by many schools, colleges 


and universities. 


Training includes every phase of TV, as well 
as studies in story creation based on a method 
proclaimed to be the most simple and effec- 
tive ever conceived! 


For information write 


AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 


111612 Acama Street 
North Hollywood, Caifornia 








11th SOUTHWEST WRITERS CONFERENCE 
June 5-8th, 1954 
Contest with $1000 Cash Prizes 
Write 


Director DEE WOODS 
406 South Carancahua Corpus Christi, Texas 








TV SCRIPTS 


Preparation—Adaptation— 
Guidance 
Professional writer, RWG member, 
offers aid with your TV problem, 
script formation, typing service. 

Enclose return postage. 


DORIS MILATZ 


16270 Lamphere Detroit 19, Michigan 











EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Reliable — Accurate — Prompt 
Good quality Bond, one free carbon. All work proof- 
read and mailed flat. 40 cents per thousand words; 
poetry Ic per line. 

KATHLEEN HAWKINS 
Route 2 Hotchkiss, Cole. 
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YOU CAN WRITE 


With professional polish and appeal 
1 BRING YOUR STORY TO LIFE 


givi 
Crisp Dialog — _ Action 
Characters with Personality and Purpose 


| SHOW YOU THE WAY 
to ‘*Plot with Power’’ 
and write with brilliance eae originality 


e cost is 
(for any story under 500 w ds) 
MAKE 1954 YOU YEAR OF SUCCESS" 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 7, Connecticut 


SONG HOSPITAL 


Bring your Songwriting Problems to the Old Doctor 
— The Ghest Composer — 
(Write for details) 
ED MARTIN 
Arts-Conn., Box 2121 








Hartford 1, Conn. 








Professional Staff Writer, 


will correct and adapt stories for radio, television and 
screen. Twenty years experience. Novels and plays by 
arrangement. 

Write for rates. 


-A-LITERARY SERVICE 
Hollywood 28, California 


PAN 
1600 N. La Brea Ave. 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Yellow Carbon Copy 


Approve ge Editors Minor Corrections 
Corrasable Bon ic per 1,000 Words 
GENE TUTTLE 


524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
El Cajon, California 


| WANT to Contact 


NEW WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to $100, offered 
every day. © easiest way to write for pay. No experience 
necessary—we train you at home. Send for FREE details. 
No obligation. 

SAUNDERS CUMMINGS INSTITUTE 
P.O. Box 17006, Studio D-17, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


LEARN TO WRITE CONFESSION STORIES 


Mail, Group and Private Lessons available. Complete 
training for beginners. Course given by the author of: 
“How to Write the Confession Story.”’ Manuscript 
criticism. Original plots furnished. Write for details. 


DANIEL KEENAN 
P. O. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 
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actors, directors, advertising agencies and 
various other real and very difficult 
obstacles. I don’t think we need excuses at 
all. On the whole, the calibre of television 
drama is high.” 

And, finally, Kaufman inoludes in his 
anthology a little essay by Manny Rubin, 
“The Beginning Writer in Television.” 
Rubin holds up this ray of sunshine: “Tele- 
vision has an insatiable appetite and con- 
sumes more material in a year than 
Hollywood and Broadway do in five. It 
also reaches a larger audience in a single 
performance than does a best seller that’s 
been around for months. It is a prize 
worth attaining.” 

* * * 

Television Playhouse, NBC-TV, Sundays, 
9-10 p.m., EST. Sponsors: Philco and 
Goodyear (alternating). Agency: (for 
Philco) Hutchins Advertising Co.; (for 
Goodyear) Young & Rubicam. Executive 
Producer: Fred Coe. Producer: Gordon 
Duff. Script Editor: Teresa Lewis, Talent 
Associates, 41 East 50th St., New York. 

Script Editor Teresa Lewis tells you 
frankly that your chances of hitting Tele- 
vision Playhouse aren’t good. Fred Coe’s 
stable supplies most of the properties, but 
the program is listed as in the open market. 
Miss Lewis looks at about 200 unsolicited 
scripts a month, she told TV Guide, includ- 
ing some that aren’t even typewritten. A 
few, in fact, have been submitted on tape 
or phonograph record. Instead of submit- 
ting a script in offbeat fashion, Miss Lewis 
prefers that a writer adhere to a few simple 
“do and den’t” rules in writing stories for 
Television Playhouse. 

Stay away from soap opera themes. 
“We're not interested in doing stories about 
accidents, paralysis, brain operations, etc.,” 
she says. She doesn’t rule out “tear-jerker” 
themes, but they must be an integral part 
of the story, and not dragged in merely 
to add emotional jolt. 

Television Playhouse likes comedies, but 
Miss Lewis cautions against submitting 
farces. “We have no audience in the studio,” 
she points out. “And it’s no secret that 
actors in a farce: show must have a live 
audience so they can time their lines.” 


One of the oldest dramatic programs in 
televisioa, Playhouse has covered almost 
every kind of subject matter. A free lance 
should avoid themes of phantasy and crime, 
however, because they have had little play 
on the series. Documentaries are presented 
occasionally, but it’s best to stick to straight 
dramatic fare if you’re sending in an unso- 
licited script. 


Since the program is especially noted for 
its emphasis on characterization, heed Miss 
Lewis’ suggestion that although “Something 
must happen to the characters in a play 
during the hour, that doesn’t mean putting 
your characters through all sorts of intri- 
cate plot maneuvers.” 


She recommends that writers avoid hav- 
ing too many characters important to the 
story. Have a mob scene if you must, she 
says, “But we cannot have too many central 
characters because it’s impossible to estab- 
lish them all in an hour. They only tend to 
confuse the story. Confine your chief char- 
acters to two or three.” 


In writing for Television Playhouse it is 
essential that the actors be believable in 
terms of their characterizations. The pro- 
gram seldom hires top stage and movie 
names, and when it does, it will not rely 
on the stereotype already associated with 
the star in his previous roles. 


~While the story content of a one-hour 
television drama is best confined to a single 
idea, it is necessary to have enough sub- 
stance to maintain interest for a full 60 
minutes. Too often, says Miss Lewis, she 
receives a script that has a good idea, but 
if it were embellished enough to make an 
hour’s drama, the padding would become 
more obvious than the idea. 


Television Playhouse is always in three 
acts, each about 16 minutes in length. Miss 
Lewis stresses that a good curtain line is 
imperative for each act. She suggests keep- 
ing the number of sets to a minimum. Not 
only do too many sets play havoc with the 
budget but they also confuse the basic story 
line. Three major sets and two or three 
sections, or portions of sets, should be 
ample for telling a Television Playhouse 


story. 


* * * 





Why Not BE RIGHT 
When You Write TV? 


To sell your work to television’s high-paying script 
markets, you need these down-to-earth volunional 
handbooks, compiled by Albert R. Perkins, Writing 
Instructor, NYU, and former CBS Script Chief: 

(1) SAMPLE TELEVISION SCRIPTS 


Actual hard-to-get working scripts exactly as written, 

submitted, and sold for broadcast, plus standard writing 

formats, outline, etc. 

(2) PRACTICAL HINTS ON TELEVISION 
WRITING 

Its 12 fact-packed chapters include authoritative answers 


to writers’ questions, plus how-to-do-it advice by TV’s 
top writers, editors, producers, diréctors. 

(3) THE FREELANCE WRITERS' LIST OF 
TELEVISION MARKETS—1954 EDITION 
You’ve heard of this nationally famous and uniquely 
réliable List, now in its 11th year 6 ee. Current 
issue gives you names of all TV and radio programs in 
the open market—tells you type stories they want, how 
much they pay—whom you contact, and how. Invaluable 
for the established writer as well as for the beginner. 
PRICE PER VOLUME: $2.00 plus 25¢ for postage 

and handling. 
SPECIAL OFFER: ALL THREE FOR ONLY $5.00 
plus 50c for postage and handling. 


Send check or money order to 


A. R. PERKINS 


P.O. Box 371, Grand Central Annex 
New York 17, N.Y. 





PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
SIXTH ANNUAL—JUNE 16, 17, 18 


Daily workshops in 15 subjects by well-known, competent 
instructors. Prizes for best manuscripts. Evening lectures 
by pee authors, editors, publishers. All sessions held 
at Philadelphia’s famous Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 


Write now for program to: 


Philadelphia Regional Writers’ Conference 
1715 Walnut Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Professional manuscript typing. Prompt service, minor 
corrections if desired. 50c per thousand words (mini- 
mum charge $1.00), free carbon, extra first and last 
pages. Return postage please. 


KAY WRITER'S SERVICE 
2004 Noble Ave. Springfield, Ill. 
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PLOT DEVELOPMENT 
CHARACTERIZATION 
THE ART OF PHRASING 
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scripts into salable material. $3 each—all three $8. 
ALADDIN LITERARY CONSULTANTS 
210 South Darlington Tulsa 12, Oklahoma 











WRITE COMIC BOOK STORIES 
No drawing experience needed. Good pay. Plen' 
markets. Let an authority in this field teach you % 
Get started now by sending $1 for my interesting 15,000- 
word booklet: 

Fundamentals of Comic Script Writing 
EARLE C. BERGMAN 
Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


24 years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and fields. FREE DETAILS 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself. (4) of ‘my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
LI records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 

RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. Cc-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 











WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
 nsagranennig let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
sts scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








DO YOU HAVE A STORY? 


The agency handling Guy Madison, “Wild Bill Hickok’’, 
and other Hollywood stars needs story material suitable 
for adaptation to motion picture, television, and radio 
production. For full information, send 25c to cover 
costs of printing, handling, and mailing. 


Box 224, Beverly Hills, Calif. 








PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Electromatic typewriter — Fine Bond Paper 
Over 10 years’ experience 
Corrections in spelling, punctuation, grammar 
Additional Service 
. Accurate, skilled STENOGRAPHIC service 
Dictate your thoughts over the telephone or in person 
JEANNE FEINGOLD 
767 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Phone: UL 7-5719 or JU 6-5429 
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CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 pa ying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and "shorticles™ of all tpyes, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Minor editing — Prompt service — Mailed flat 
arbon free— Extra first and last pages 
50c per thousand words 


MRS. HAROLD E. BEARD 
257V2 N. Clark St. Nappanee, Indiana 











A note from Martin Horrell, Horrell 
Associates, 100 Bedford Rd., Tarrytown, 
N. Y., informs us that Campbell Sound- 
Stage is out of the script market — “at least 
for the rest of the current season.” 

* *% * 


A report is making the rounds in broad- 
casting circles that the Screen Writers’ Guild, 
which lost an NLRB election in a jurisdic- 
tion dispute with the Television Writers of 
America, is considering filing for another 
election in June. 

The Screen Writers Guild did well in 
West Coast balloting, but in New York the 
voting went to TWA. Since the election, the 
TWA membership has been badly divided 
over political questions and SWG is said to 
feel that it would have a good chance of 
winning next time. 

Meanwhile, the networks still haven’t 
negotiated a contract with TWA, and one 
member of the union told Variety: “Origi- 
nally the networks thought they were deal- 
ing with a strong, clean writers’ group. But 
we gave them a club, and they’re using it 
to good advantage. Frankly, I see no chance 
of an agreement, the way it looks now.” 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


Authors’ Playhouse, a syndicated film 
series, purchased television rights to the 
literary estate of the late Ring Lardner, with 
his son, John Lardner, to write the adapta- 
tions. The first four Lardner stories in the 
series are “A Frame-Up,” “Anniversary,” 
“A Day With Conrad Green” and “The 
Maysville Minstrel.” 

Lillian and Anthony Spinner are writers 
on CBS-TV’s soap opera, The Secret Storm. 

Philip S. Goodman wrote “Gunning for 
Trouble” for Rocky King, Detective on Du- 
Mont. 

Studio One (CBS-TV) presented Alvin 
Sapinsley’s original “A Favor for a Friend.” 

Ben Radin adapted Clifford Dowdey’s 
“An Affair with a Ghost” for Suspense on 
CBS-TV. 

William Iversen’s “The Antique Touch” 
was bought by Kraft Television Theatre for 
its NBC series. 


Virginia Woolf 
(Continued from page 34) 


lay flat on our faces, hands behind head. 
Don’t close your teeth, said L. They 
seemed to be sawing at something station- 
ary. Bombs shook the windows of my lodge. 
Will it drop I asked? If so, we shall be 
broken together. I thought, I think, of 
nothingness—flatness, my mood being flat. 
Some fear I suppose. 


Friday, August 23rd 

Book flopped. Sales down to 15 a day 

since air raid on London. Is that the 
reason? Will it pick up? 


Thursday, September 5th 


Hot, hot, hot. Record heat wave, record 
summer if we kept records this summer. 
At 2:30 a plane zooms: 10 minutes later 
air raid sounds; 20 later, all clear. Hot, I 
repeat; and doubt if I’m a poet. H. P. hard 
labour. Brain w— no, I can’t think of the 
word—yes, wilts. An idea. All writers are 
unhappy. The picture of the world in 
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Will handle your manuscripts efficiently. Bond paper, 
free carbon, extra first and last pages. Spelling, punc- 
tuation and grammar corrections if desired. ork 
proof read. Carefully wrapped for shipping. 60c per 
1000 words. Postage please. 
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Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
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NATALIE NEWELL 
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EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 years’ experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed (in pica or elite type) 20-Ib. 
bond paper, with carbon, minor corrections. 40 cents 
per thousand words, plus return postage. 
KAYE TYPING SERVICE 
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| am extending my list and will once more work with promising new writers, in 
addition to professional writers. Many of my "name" writers | am regularly selling 
today came to me originally as beginners as a result of previous advertising; others 
were recommended by editors. 

In more than twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN. LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to 
all of the magazines in the pulp field. 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 


commission basis. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 
detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee $5.00 on each manuscript up to 5,000 words. Special rates 
on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made 
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books is thus too dark. The wordless are 


COLLECTING REJECTION SLIPS? the happy: women in cottage gardens: 


Then maybe something is wrong with your| Mrs. Chavasse. Not a true picture of the 
work. My CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM | world; only a writer’s picture. Are musi- 


tells you what is wrong and what to do about it. cians, painters, happy? Is their world 
$1 per 1,000 words. happier? 

REWRITING, EDITING, TYPING “We have need of all our courage” are 

the words that come to the surface this 

Write me about your literary problems. morning: on hearing that all our windows 

ROBERT A. WISE are broken, ceilings down, and most of our 

china smashed at Mecklenburgh Square. 


308 Oleander Ave. Bakersfield, California The bomb exploded. 


Wednesday, October 2nd 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE Should I think of death? Last night a 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt great heavy plunge of bomb under the 








Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one window. So near we both started. A plane 
carbon, minor corrections, 50c per 1000 words. bad “ ° bie foul 

GOLDIE C. HYNES ad passed dropping this fruit. We went 
825 Linweod St. Dayten 5, Ohio | on to the terrace. Trinkets of stars sprinkled 





and glittering. All quiet. The bombs 
dropped on Itford Hill. There are two by 
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Magazine for Songwriters — Est. 1946 crosses, still unburst. I said to L.: I don’t 

Song Contacts — Vital Technical Tips want to die yet. 
bg Bay <g> ai =” Oh I try to imagine how one’s killed by 
1650-WD Broadway New York 19, N.Y. | 2 bomb. I’ve got it fairly vivid—the sensa- 
tion: but can’t see anything but suffocating 
—————— — — — — —EEOEOEOrt0O04OCOUP” nonentity following after. I shall think—oh 
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I wanted another 10 years—not this—and 
shan’t, for once, be able to describe it. It 
—I mean death; no, the scrunching and 
scrambling, the crushing of my bone shade 
in on my very active eye and brain: the 


sary, and present_your — in its very best shape 
for pttblication. Returned to you typewritten all ready 
for the publisher. $1.35 oer "Thousand words, carbon 
copy included. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 116, Gower, Missouri 
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LnAnAnAnAnAnAnnnwrn nnn process of putting out the light—painful? 

Yes. Terrifying. I suppose so. Then a 

DERRY SHORT STORY swoon; a drain; two or three gulps at- 

WRITING COURSE tempting consciousness—and then dot dot 
Six-months’ course — nw 3 four weekly lessons — per- dot. 


—* instruction — help with everything you 
M MUM HELP. for bocinaing writers at 
MINIMUM COST. Write for particulars and terms. 
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Sunday, October 20th 

Exhilaration at losing possessions—save 
at times I want my books and chairs and 
carpets and beds. How I worked to buy 
them—one by one—and the pictures. But 
to be free of Meck. would now be a relief. 
Almost certainly it will be destroyed—and 
our queer tenancy of that sunny flat over. 
. In spite of the move and the expense, 

no doubt, if we save our things we shall be 
cheaply quit—I mean, if we’d stayed at 52 
and lost all our possessions. But it’s odd— 
the relief at losing possessions. I should like 
to start life, in peace, almost bare—free to 


go anywhere. 
1941 


Wednesday, January 15th 


Then Joyce is dead: Joyce about a fort- 
night younger than I am. I remember Miss 
Weaver, in wool gloves, bringing Ulysses 
in typescript to our teatable at Hogarth 
House. Roger I think sent her. Would we 
devote our lives to printing it? The inde- 
cent pages looked so incongruous: she was 
spinsterly, buttoned up. I put it in the 
drawer of the inlaid cabinet. One day 
Katherine Mansfield came, and I had it 
out. She began to read, ridiculing: then 
suddenly said, But there’s something in 
this: a scene that should figure I suppose 
in the history of literature. 


Sunday, March 8th 

. I intend no introspection. I mark 
Henry James’ sentence: observe perpetu- 
ally. Observe the oncome of age. Observe 
greed. Observe my own despondency. By 
that means it becomes serviceable. Or so I 
hope. I insist upon spending this time to 
the best advantage. I will go down with 
my colours flying. This I see verges on 
introspection; but doesn’t quite fall in. 
Suppose I bought a ticket at the Museum; 
biked in daily and read history. Suppose I 
selected one dominant figure in every age 
and wrote round and about. Occupation is 
essential. And now with some pleasure I 
find that it’s seven; and must cook dinner. 
Haddock and sausage meat. I think it is 
true that one gains a certain hold on saus- 
age and haddock by writing them down. 
(From Virginia Woolf: 


right, 1953, 1954, by Leonard Woolf. 1Bepinted 


“A Writer's Diary, any 
“i 
permission of Harcourt, Brace and Co., 





“TALKIT TYPIST” SERVICE 


Use our specialized writer-saver service to cut 
time, effort. Speed production output—talk your 
idea, plot, story, book, drama, speech, on record- 
ing disc; send disc to us for complete transcription 
from first draft through final manuscript with 
carbons of each. To revise, you verbalize on return- 
mail disc. Simple, so easy, you can utilize spare 
moments, capture that "potential idea" promptly. 
Stop putting-it-off, get your ideas into print. Send 
for details with self-addressed stamped envelope. 
Special rates to disabled vets. 


You Talk It - We Type It 
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Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression, 
















Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the coupon below and 
learn, without charge, how you 
may try this wonderful new 
method. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, “Your Way to Success 
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Benadum Books, Inc., 
extends an invitation 
to 
all writers of fiction 
and non-fiction. 
Manuscripts will receive 


prompt attention. 


Benadum Books, Inc. 
Benadum Building 


Muncie, Ind. 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose_ work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 


‘tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
ncluded. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 


P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








YOU LIKE TO WRITE 
and I like to type... 
Let’s work together! 


HB TYPING SERVICE 


50 Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 








REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 


THE WRITERS GUILD 


509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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Can you write words that will sell soap, cigarettes, etc. ? 
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JINGLE BUYERS all listed with the new “JINGLE 
GUIDE.” $1.00 complete — Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE DANLAN COMPANY 
Pound Ridge, N. Y. 
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Catch His Neurosis 
(Continued from page 17) 


pet theory. Or monopolize the conversation 
to such a degree that he interrupts, with 
good material, to get the floor. 

When do you stop digging? At Life, we 
had no time limit. The editors wanted 
the job done thoroughly, regardless of the 
days, or weeks, required. It was up to us 
to decide when to stop researching and 
start writing. 

After a while, we got the feel of it. 
First of all, you tend to run into the same 
material again. New sources tell you stories 
you have already heard, your subject starts 
to repeat himself. You begin to feel that 
you have not only known the subject all his 
life, but that you know him as well as you 
know your best friend. You can predict his 
reactions to almost any given situation. 

Then, and only then, is the time to start 
writing. 

Read your notes over and over, until you 
almost know them by heart. Always de- 
cide what material you are going to use 
on the basis of the question: Will this give 
the real WHY of this person’s success, will 
it show what he is REALLY like? Maurice 
Zolotow and Gene Fowler are masters at 
this form of “close in” reporting. A study 
of Fowler’s biographies, Beau James, Good 
Night, Sweet Prince, is a writing course in 
itself. 

Or read a recent Saturday Evening Post 
piece by Richard Tregaskis on Jack Webb, 
the creator of Dragnet. An internationally- 
known reporter, Tregaskis learned long ago 
the importance of showing what makes 
people tick in writing about them. His 
piece on Webb is no exception. As Tregaskis 
sees it, the grain of sand in Webb’s oyster 
is his poor, unhappy, fatherless childhood, 
which produced in him an unswerving, all- 
engrossing ambition. 

After a brief rundown on Webb’s present 
success, Tregaskis plunges right into the 
WHY’S. First, the poverty: 

As a penniless kid in Los Angeles’ commercial 
Bunker Hill section, Jack knew well the color of 


the paper sacks in which dried beans were dis- 
pensed by relief authorities. He knew the art of 
folding National Geographic covers to insulate 
thin places in the soles of his shoes. And he 
remembers years of struggling to make good as 
an actor—until 1950, in fact—before the coming 
of his present affluence. 

A sentence later, the author indicates the 
result of this poverty—Webb’s complete 
dedication to his work: 

To keep from losing public acceptance, Webb 
works twelve or fourteen hours a day, at main- 
taining the quality and popularity of Dragnet. In 
the movie world, he is becoming known as an 
enfant terrible of productivity, a sort of cinematic 
Balzac. 

Having established that these two factors, 
the poverty and resulting ambition, are the 
key to Webb’s success, Tregaskis spends the 
rest of his piece expanding and explaining 
them. Webb was not only poor, he was 
fatherless : 

Webb’s attraction for women of all ages may 
well stem from the fact that he grew up in a 
manless family. Jack’s father, Samuel Webb, was 
divorced by Margaret Smith Webb when the boy 
was less than two years old, and Jack can’t 
remember ever having seen him. So Jack, an 
only child, was brought up by two women, his 
mother and his maternal grandmother, Emma S. 
Smith. The home which Jack remembers as a 
child was a room in a three story stucco struc- 
ture more tenement than apartment building. 
The two women clerked in cafeterias or depart- 
ment stores when they could get jobs, but for a 
couple of years they were depression struck, on 
relief. 


Having established that the sand of pov- 
erty and unhappiness produced the pearl, 
indefatigable pursuit of success, Tregaskis 
emphasizes that the pursuit continues: 
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WRITERS learn why several fic- 
tion editors already know that 
only selective copy can get into 
the folder of my NEW AGENCY. 
| now need clients. Not writers 
who wrote one or two things 
they are still revising; writers 
who have what if takes to draw 
checks in a highly competitive 
market. If you come close, |, 
with my double background of 
publisher's reader and writer, 
might fill in the sales gap with 
some effective correction point- 
ers. Dollar-per-thousand-words. 
Query first on book rates. 

Se fees If you sold more than one story to the 


ee magazines, or have had a book pub- 
d by a major house. 


ALEX JACKINSON 


Literary Agency 


11 WEST 42nd STREET 
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Now with Dragnet so near the top of the TV 
and radio heap, Jack Webb has little time for 
anything but work, and an occasional charity 
telethon for cerebral palsy. . . . He works at a 
feverish pace and seems most nearly relaxed on 
the sound stage during shooting. . . . Webb’s 
friends know that a tempest of energy is raging 
within him. 

Throughout his 4000-word piece, Tregas- 
kis has stuck to his point: WHY Webb is 
so successful. Any anecdote, any witticism, 
any quote that did not contribute to estab- 
lishing this WHY was thrown out. At the 
very end, the author puts over his point one 
last time. The concluding sentence in the 
piece: 

Webb’s ambition is unrelenting even at play- 
time. He sums it up concisely, “All I want to do 
is make a million dollars.” 


If you doubt the importance of the Sand 
in the Oyster, study the masters. Read the 
collection of Zolotow profiles, available now 
in pocketbook form. Analyze the work of 
Alva Johnston, Hamilton Basso, Margaret 
Case Harriman, Philip Hamburger. Many 
of their profiles have been collected in 
hard-cover book form. 

But probably the best, and most succinct, 
advice on the subject of writing a personal- 
ity piece comes from Jules Archer, a suc- 
cessful free lancer: “Get under that halo 
and look for the dandruff!” 





Juvenile Book Markets 
(Continued from page 20) 
Purdy, 27,000; First Woman Doctor by 
Rachel Baker, 25,000; The Jim Thorpe 
Story by Gene Schoor, 18,000. 

Among the career books, Kathie, the 
New Teacher by Lucille Rosenheim has 
sold 18,000 copies; Marcia, Private Secre- 
tary by Zillah Macdonald, 16,000; Gloria, 
Ballet Dancer by Gladys Malvern, 15,000. 

In fiction, A Horse to Remember has 
sold more than 21,000 copies since 1947 
when it came out, and Wonderful Year by 
Nancy Barnes, 25,000 copies in the last 
seven years. Remember, all these books are 
still selling. 

A new book which promises to do well 
is Present from Rosita by Celeste Edell, a 


sf 


story about New York Puerto Rican chil- 
dren. This book was chosen by the WNYC 
radio station as the book which has done 
most for Puerto Ricans and will be dis- 
cussed by the author during the coming 
WNYC Festival of Books. 

Manuscripts are reported on within a 
month, unless a book calls for additional 
readings. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Miss Dorothy M. Bryan, juvenile editor. 

Dodd, Mead published 34 children’s 
books in 1953, and there will probably be 
more in °54, with special emphasis on the 
10 to 14 and 8 to 12 age groups. Dorothy 
Bryan especially welcomes good mss. for 
this “middle-aged” category. American 
history and biography go well at this age 
level, and sports books are needed for older 
boys. The company has a long list of 
career books for boys and girl, which com- 
bine fiction and fact in an entertaining and 
informative way. 

Among the most successful Dodd, Mead 
books are: The Matchlock Gun by Walter 
D. Edmonds (Newbery Award winner) ; 
Introducing Charles Dickens by May Lam- 
berton Becker; Alice Curtis Desmond’s 
Martha Washington, Glamorous Dolly 
Madison, Alexander Hamilton’s Wife; 
Three Rivers South, by Virginia S. Eifert; 
Maureen Daly’s Seventeenth Summer, 
which won the Intercollegiate Fellowship 
Award and has become the Litile Women 
of the present generation. 

Dodd, Mead runs frequent contests. Cur- 
rently, there is a Librarian Prize Competi- 


tion for juvenile books, which offers a 
$1500 advance against royalties and a 
standard contract. Librarians who are in- 
terested can write for the brochure which 
gives details. 

Mss, are reported on within four or five 
weeks, usually more promptly. “Some- 
times,” Miss Bryan confessed, “I hold a 
ms. a few extra days out of kindness. It 
must be such a jolt to a writer to get his 
work back as fast as the mailman can 
carry it.” 


Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Miss Ursula Nordstrom, juvenile editor. 

The editor of the Children’s Book De- 
partment at Harper’s is Ursula Nordstrom. 
“The best writers for children,” she says, 
“are not the writers who merely remember 
how they felt when they were young, but 
those who have managed to hold on to a 
fresh, spontaneous attitude toward life, to 
the innocent eye of the child and the 
artist.” 

To illustrate her point, Miss Nordstrom 
tells the story of a six-year-old girl in a 
Sunday School class who was asked to 
make a picture—any kind of picture. She 
produced a long, low sport car. The man 
and woman in it were crying huge tears 
that rolled off their brightly colored clothes 
and splashed across the red convertible. 
Asked what she meant, the child explained, 
“This is Adam and Eve being driven out 
of the Garden of Eden.” How many adults 
would be capable of such an imaginative 
concept? 

The best writers for children have in 
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their writing this fresh, magic quality which 
establishes direct contact with the child, 
which talks to the child in his own lan- 
guage. Ruth Krauss has it, and so does 
Margaret Wise Brown; incidentally, neither 
of these writers has ever had a child of her 
own. 

Miss Nordstrom puts out all kinds of 
books for children of all ages, but there 
is a particular flair at Harper’s for the 
picture book. 

Harper’s has a long list of children’s 
classics, both old and new. Consider the 
Little House books of Laura Ingalls Wil- 
der. There are eight of them; the first ap- 
peared in 1932. These books have been so 
popular that they are now reissued in a 
uniform edition, designed by Helen Gentry 
and illustrated by Garth Williams, who, in 
preparation for this assignment, spent years 
traveling through the country where the 
Ingalls family lived. 

Margaret Wise Brown has 26 books sell- 
ing steadily on the Harper list, Ruth Krauss 
has 11, Meindert De Jong, 9, Clare Turlay 
Newberry, 14, Albert Bigelow Paine, 8 
(published as far back as 1903 and still 
selling), Janette Sebring Lowrey, 6, Ray- 
mond F. Yates, 9, and Mary Stolz, 6. P. 
Du Chaillu’s four books are doing very 
well in new editions although they were 
originally published between 1892 and 
1902. Howard Pyle’s five favorites have 
been making new friends since publication 
dates that run as far back as 1885. To 
say nothing of live-forevers like Mark 
Twain. 

Reports on mss. are made within four 
to six weeks. 

Ursula Nordstrom is president of the 
Children’s Book Council, an organization 
of publishers with active children’s book 
departments. The Council, which serves 
year-round by disseminating informational 
and promotional material on children’s 
books, will mail you free of charge a list 
of houses publishing such books. Address 
requests to 50 West 53rd St., New York. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 

432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Riley, juvenile editor. 
Elizabeth Riley aims at a well-balanced 
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list of about 30 books a year, but if she 
likes a ms. well enough she will take it on 
even though the subject category has been 
covered. The most important criterion is 
quality. Crowell does particularly well with 
information books on a variety of subjects. 

Clyde Robert Bulla, Maude Hart Love- 
lace, Elizabeth Hubbard Lansing and 
Charles Spain Verrall are successful Crowell 
juvenile book writers. Like other older 
houses, Crowell has some indestructible titles 
on its list. Children of the Covered Wagon 
by Mary J. Carr is in its 25th printing since 
1936 and is selling well. Sarah K. Bolton’s 
Famous Men of Science has been a staple 
item since 1890, and the same author’s Poor 
Boys Who Became Famous has been piling 
up the royalties since 1880. 

Reports are made within three weeks. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc. 
(Crown Publishers, Inc.), 

419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Miss Beatrice Creighton, editor. 

Beatrice Creighton puts out a “custom- 
made list” of 25 to 30 titles a year, with 
picture books a specialty of the house. 

There are no series books as such, though 
a writer who is successful with a particular 
kind of book is often encouraged to do an- 
other of the same genre, for example 
Jerome S. Meyer with his books on various 
aspects of science. Each book is a separate 
project, however, and considered on its 
own merits. 

A long list of successful titles bear the 
L L & S imprint, including Florence Fitch’s 
books on religion: One God, A Book 
About God, Their Search for God, Allah: 
The God of Islam. One God came out 
nine years ago and is still a best seller. 
White Snow, Bright Snow by Alvin Tresstle 
won the Caldecott Medal in 1948 and has 
been selling briskly since then. Captain 
Ramsey's Daughter by Elizabeth Fraser 
Torjesen received the Herald Tribune 
Prize. A for Ark by Roger Duvoisin and 
Blossoming Year by Bruce Carpenter are 
other titles which have successful years be- 
hind and before them. 

Mss. are reported on within six weeks 
and LL & S has a unique tradition—no 
printed rejection slips. 





Beginners 
Only 





N THE {5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you await 
sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Strect 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on All enrollments. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will read your manuscript carefully and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it must be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problems. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rate for a complete, constructive criti- 
cism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket information about your own individual 
manuscripts are: 
up to 3,000 words.......... $ 4.00 flat rate 
over 3,000 to 6,000 words...$ 7.50 flat rate 
over 6,000 to 10,000 words. .$12.00 flat rate 
over 10,000 words........ $12.00 plus $1.00 

for each 1,000 words over 10,000. 
ten cents a line 
minimum $1 per poem 
Typewritten novels, 

40,000 words and. over vedo sd sins 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Greenberg: Publisher, 
201 E. 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Elliot W. McDowell, editor. 


Greenberg has a small children’s book 
department, four to six books a year, super- 
vised by the editor of the general trade 
book department, Elliot W. McDowell. 

The specialty here is the how-to-do-it 
book on any age level. If you have an idea, 
not yet overdone, for a craft book which 
would interest a child, send in cither the 
book itself or a synopsis complete enough 
to give the editor an idea of your subject 
matter and the way in which you propose 
to treat it. 

McDowell has a sound recommendation 
for writers in this field. Get yourself pub- 
lished in the magazines first. Some of the 
children’s magazines pay very little, but 
more important than the money at this 
stage is the fact that a book publisher will 
read your work with a great deal more 
respect if you have been published before. 

Because a children’s book usually has 
color illustrations and, having a longer life 
expectancy, is often put out in larger first 
printings, it involves heavy initial invest- 
ment. A 3000-copy edition of an adult 
book without illustrations costs about 
$2,000 (just the manufacturing costs). A 
craft book of the type put out by Greenberg, 
in an edition of about 20,000 copies, even 
witk “fake” color illustrations (where artists 
do tone overlays over black and white), 
means an initial investment for manufac- 
turing costs alone of some $7500 to $8,000. 
Full-color plates for one illustrated page 
run $1200 to $1400. These fighres mean 
that each book the publisher puts out de- 
mands, in addition to editorial skill and 
time, the investment and business experi- 
ence required for establishment of a small 
business. No wonder each ms. has to be 
carefully appraised as a business proposi- 
tion before it’s taken on. 

Some successful Greenberg books are 
Child’s Book of Sewing, Girl’s Book of 
Sewing, Girl’s Book of Embroidery, all 
by Jane Chapman. Miss Chapman has a 
new one coming out soon, Girl’s Book of 
Crochet. Edith Jay has done a Child’s 
Book of Knitting which is doing well. 
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wenn | Flesch ne Slang devoted to the Jargons Maren Elwood 200 

in 0 eee . 

Walter 5. Campbell of particular classes and occu- Wena — Panne orem 
—— eS Sa le Writing ... 3.50 pations.” Writing Magazine Fiction ...... 3.00 
Write For Trade Journals ...... 2.50 from American Thesaurus of Slang Writes Confession Story.... 2.50 

W. R. Harrison by Berry & Van den Bark ollett 

W WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Any $12 orth of Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid. 

Books for $10. 

N= e we lt amehpswiean oe 
by Wrirer’s Dicest as the most 

authoritative and helpful for $e ee eee 

writers wishing te fentm more’ § --- +>: Mews sod «deans sch eas aes Payment of $............ enclosed 




















OBERFIRST’S 


SHORT SHORT FICTION LIBRARY 


Leading, authoritative short-short 
and short story titles 





1952 Anthology of Best Original Short Shorts ........ $2.50 
edited by Robert Oberfirst 

1953 Anthology of Best Original Short Shorts ........ $3.00 
edited by Robert Oberfirst 

This Week’s Short Short Stories .................. $3.00 
edited by Stewart Beach 

25 Short Short Staries from Collier’s .............. $ .35 
selected by Bob Considine 

55 Short Stories from The New Yorker .............. $4.00 

The Best American Short Stories: 1953 ............ $ .50 
edited by Martha Foley 

Story Number 4 in Book Form .................04- $3.00 

edited by Whit and Hallie Burnett 

Discovery No. z 3. Pome Book Original ........... $ .35 
d by Vance Bourjaily 

0. Henry Prize stories: eer $3.75 
edited by Hershell Brickell 

0. Henry Prize Stories: 1954 ................0005- $3.95 


edited by Engle and Martin 


Story Pocket Book: The Magazine of the Short Story...$ .35 
edited by Whit Burnett 


Star Science Fiction Stories ...................4. $ .35 
edited by Frederik Pohl 

Best Detective Stories: 1953 ................0000- $2.95 
edited by David C. Cooke 

a $2.95 
edited by Scott Meredith 

Technique Sells “the ee $2.00 
by Robert Oberfirst 

BUT IU IIUND Ss oiicceniccctilcdcdcaesseviccwinn $2.00 
by Robert Oberfirst 

Writing the Seert Se $2.50 


by Robert Oueriirst and others 
Complete set of above books—$32 


FREE CATALOGUE containing description of all 
leading short short titles mailed on request. 





OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS 


Publishers & Booksellers 
P. O. Box 539 Ocean City, New Jersey 


| Write FEATURE ARTICLES 


Criticism — Editing — Revision 
By Veteran Boston Editor 
TV — PLAYWRITING — STAGE 
Introductory Lesson $1.00 


GEORGE BRINTON BEAL 
P. ©. Box 6 Newburyport, Mass. 

















Jeanne Taylor’s Child’s Book of Carpentry 
has been selling steadily for five years. 

With the exception of books so close to 
being publishable that they are held over 
for additional appraisals, mss. are reported 
on within two weeks. 


The Sandpiper Press, Simon & Schuster, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Dorothy A. Bennett, editor. 


Sandpiper Press is the home of the well- 
known Little Golden Books, Big Golden 
Books, and Giant Golden Books. This is a 
wide-open market; anyone can join the 
Golden family. All you have to do is pro- 
duce the kind of book that Miss Bennett 
wants to publish. 


Little Golden Books average 1000 words 
in length and are written for children up 
to six. Produced for a mass market, they 
are very general in their appeal. The prim- 
ary aim is entertainment. Where there is 
an educational theme, it is handled indi- 
rectly, that is, tucked away in a gay, enter- 
taining story. Except for books designed 
for the youngest children, the preference is 
for substantial stories, with three or four 
exciting little incidents coming to a sound 
conclusion. Because the Little Golden 
Books are inexpensive and can be picked 
up almost anywhere, you have a good op- 
portunity to study them in order to see 
what kind of book is wanted and what has 
already been done. 


If you have in mind a Big or Giant Gol- 
den Book, the editorial department suggests 
that you submit an outline or synopsis. 

(To be concluded next month, when Miss Bloom 


will list the remaining 23 juvenile book markets 
—from Aladdin Books to Wonder Books, Inc.) 





SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free. examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M Se. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

















FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 


A WAY OF WRITING — TO SUCCESS 


pesrgate stimulating, helpful methods. Explains how it 
has been done, and how |e can do it, by using Bio 
talents to build a happy, lucrative career. Price 
No C.O.D.’s 
Coustvestine criticism at reasonable rates 
Write for information 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vietege Ave. Winston-Salem $. N.C. 
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There’s always room at the TOP! 


All publishers have room at the top for talented writers who will 


bring them prestige and sales. 
Your question is, naturally, how do I get there? 


The big barrier to your success is not the unwillingness of publish- 
ers to make your book a best-seller; it is the keen competition from 
other authors. Editors are very human and very busy—they can only 


consider books which have the professional touch. 


If you feel that something is stopping your book from gaining 
recognition, send it to us. There is no substitute for the objective view 
and experienced counsel of those who deal daily with editors, manu- 


scripts and contracts. 


Editors can’t take the time to go into detailed criticism of what is 
wrong with your manuscript. They can’t give you step by step re-writing 


advice. We can! 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


16 EAST 8TH STREET NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
Services include: Joseph E. Longstreth 
marketing Managing Editor 
editing 
revision | 
translation 
ghostwriting Appraisal fee .. . 


dramatic adaptation five dollars 























rae The Writer's ‘1954 Year Book, on sale now, at all newsstands. 
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Or by mail from 22 East 12th St., 


buying from newsstand, please try Sadan downtown dealer. This is the 25th 


4 the best, we chive y Hublished 


(Hope you like itd.) 





